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man from South Carolina, and also of the gentle- 


man from Ohio. ‘The amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio has the effect of doing away altogether 
with the amendment of the gentleman from Missou- 
ri; and it isthe same as if it declared that ‘that 
ent should be stricken out from the words 

« Be itenacted” &c. I understand that the decision 
of the Chair is, that it is in order to receive an 
amendment to improve the amendment of the gen 
tleman from Missouri; and that, under that i- 
sion, the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
is ruled to’ be in order, which, if adopted, will have 
the effect of completely abrogating the amendment 
of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the 
point of order of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MEADE inquired, in case the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio were agreed to, if any 
further amendment to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri would be in order? Inas- 
much as the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio would completely repeal and abrogate the | 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, no | 
amendment which might hereafter be offered would 
have any force whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN. If an amendment be pro- 
posed inconsistent ' with the one already agreed to, 
that fact-will constitute fit ground for its rejection 
by the committee, but it is not competent for the 
Chair to rule it out on that ground. 

Mr. MEADE repeated, that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio, if adopted, would be a 
virtual abrogation of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, and that being the case, every 
other amendment offered to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri would be nugatory, in- 
asmuch as soon as adopted it would be immedi- 
ately repealed by the force of the proviso of the | 

entleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not for the Chair to 
decide upon the consistency of amendments. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Is the debate between 

a geatleman from Virginia and the Chair in or- 

r? 

The CHAIRMAN. Out of order. 

Mr. WOODWARD, (continuing.) If it is not, 
Teall you both to order, (laughter,) and I insist 

- upon the point of order. 

Mr. W. renewed his amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, to strike out 
therein the word “ opinion,”’ and insert in‘ lieu 
thereof the words “* good faith.”’ 

He was proceeding to reply to Mr. Scuencx, 
and to give his views of the Missouri compromise, 
when he was called to order by 

Mr. MATTESON, who said that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Scuenck] 
was the pending qdestion. 

Mr. WOODWARD said he had offered an 
amendment, and he stated its purport. 

Mr.MATTESON repeated, that he understood 
that the smendment of the gentleman from Ohio 

(Mr. Scuener] was now pending. 

Mr. WOODWARD. | offered an amendment 
to the amendment of the geritleman from Ohio, 
om Scuenc«,} which was accepted by the Chair- 

n 


The CHAIRMAN stated ‘that the gentleman 
from South Carolina had offered an amendment to 
the amendment aetna from Ohio. 

Mr. McCCLERNAND raised the point, that the 
"amendment of the gentleman from Carolina 
{Mr W aad was not in order. 

The oon AN ee oot at ae 
stated » estion, and said that, upon further 
reflection, the Chait was of opinion. diatthe amend- 
ment of the n from South Carolina (Mr. 

OODWARD] ‘was not in order. 

then recurred on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 
ny rellers were ordered, and Messrs. ‘Tuck, of 
ican and Tuomrson, of Pennsylvania 


Mr. STRONG asked for the reading of the 
trom ‘the: amendment 
























my amendment, the proposition which had been 
offe: 
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stood—ayes 70, noes 79. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. ASHMUN. After what I consider—— | 
The CHAIRMAN, (interposing.) The gen- | 

tleman will suspend his remarks until ordeér is re- | 

stored. Gentlemen are requested to resume their | 


seats. 
Mr.:ASHMUN, (after a pause.) I understood 
the Chair to say this morning, that if I withdrew 


red by the gentleman from Virginia would fall 
with it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot hear a 


Mr. ASHMUN. 
is any other amendment pending? 
The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman with- 


draws his amendment, the question will then recur 
on the amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Green,]} there being no other amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ASHMUN. In view of what I consider 
the very erroneous and absurd action—— 

Calls to order. 

Mr. ASHMUN, (continuing.) Of the committee, 
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And the questton having been taken, the vote it to this Hall, and two Senators to the other Cham- 


| ber, to'take part in our deliberations, and sitting 
side 7 side with Senators from Massachusetts, 
‘from New York, from Virginie, from Georgia, 
| to determine, by their votes, the destiny of this 
| great country? The State of Utah! When could 
| it become a State? Was it to be left in its present 


| condition till its population entitled it to come in 
a 


H ava State? When would that be? But by cutting 
| off from California the territory lying south of 36° 


|'30’, and by stretching its eastern boundary so as 
}to touch New Mexico, you would at once wel- 


'| come a State into the Union, and leave South Cal- 


|| ifornia and New Mexico to grow in population, 
word the gentleman gays. | 


in commerce, and in wealth, and form at some 


If I withdraw my amendment || future day ‘respectable and prosperous States. 


| Why should not this be done? Why aliow'a 
single State to seize and appropriate some ten de- 
grees of latitude upon the Pacific, when its limita 
\| might be so advantageously changed, and an ad- 
|| justment effected which would secure such impott- 
|| ant benefits to the whole country ? 

| He should a? some future time press his amend- 
| ment toa vote, and he trusted it would meet the 
| approbation of the committee, as the plan, in’ his 
| judgment, possessed great merit. 





{langhter,} { withdraw my amendment. 

So ‘the amendment of Mr. Asumuw was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I move the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the word “ provided” in Mr. 
Greene’s amendment, and insert, ** That the said 
State ‘shall embrace within its limits all the terri- 
tory acquired from Mexico known as Upper Cali- 
fornia, lying north of the parallel of 36°30’ north 
latitude.” 


Mr. HILLIARD (in explanation) said, it would || 


be perceived that his amendment was widely dif- 
ferent from that offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Green.] ‘That gentleman pro- 
osed to cut off from California all the territory 
ying south of the parallel of 36° 30’ north fati- 
tude, and to leave the eastern boundary as it is 
fixed by the constitution of that State. 
H.) proposed to fix the southern boundary of the 
new State of California atthe parallel of 36° 30’ 
north latitude, and stretch its eastern boundary so 
as to embrace the whole territory acquired from 
Mexicolying north of that parallel within its limits. 
He had offered this amendment in good faith. 
Its advantages were striking. If adopted, he 


should be ready to vote for the admittance of Cal- | 


ifornia into the Union. 

The proposition to admit a State into the Union 
was one thing, and the proposition to fix its 
boundaries was quite another thing. The State 


of California, as it was presented to us to-day, 


covers the whole Pacific coast, extending along it, 
he supposed, for more than seven hundred miles. 
He much preferred to exchange Utah, as it is 
called, for southern California. When he had 


heretofore insisted upon fixing the southern bound- | 


ary of California at that line, it had been said that 
it would merely increase the number of non-slave- 
holding States, as the country lying south of that 
line was unsuited to slave labor. By his plan it 
would be perceived that the number of States pro- 
posed to be admitted into the Union would not be 
increased. ‘The shape of California would be 
altered, but he supposed that the size of the State 
would not be materially enlarged. The whole 
southern country wuuld no doubt acquiesce in this 
southern boundary for California, and it was im- 
portant to guide the legislation of Congress in re- 
gard to this great question so as to secure the 


He (Mr. \| 


|| ‘Mr. SEDDON moved us an amendment to the 
|| amendment of the gentleman from Missoari, [Mr. 
|| Green,] to insert after the word ‘ extend,’? in 
| the 12th line, the words “ as previous tothe ac- 
| quisition of California, it was justly expected to 
|| be extended;’? making the whole read, the ‘Min- 
| souri line is hereby declared as previous to the 
| acquisition it was justly expected to be extended 
| to the Pacific ocean. 
| Mr. HALL raised the point of order on the 
| amendment. 
The CHAIR overruled it. 
|| ‘Mr. HALL, appealed from the decision of the 
|| Chair. 
| “The committee sustained the decision of ‘the 
|| Chair. So the amendment was declared to be in 
|) order. 
| (Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. I ‘desire to 
make a suggestion to thegentleman from Virginia 
|) {Mr.Seppon.] “If he will accept it, [ wit! vote'for 
| his amendment with a great deal of pleasure. | I 
|} ask that my amendment may be read’ for informa- 
| tion. 
|| ‘The CHAIRMAN. 
|| general consent. 
| Objection was made. 
The question then recurring on the amendment 
of Mr.’ Sepporn— 
|| ‘Mr S. said: As I expect, Mr. Chairman, ‘to 
|| propose several amendments to this bill, | may as 
) well'say, once for all, that I shall bring forwatd 
i none that do not aim, bona fide, either to improve 
|) the bill, or to illustrate a principle on which we 
|| should act in adopting or rejecting it. “The amend- 
\} ment offered, I conceive, does both. It wowld 
|| justify the amendment of the gentleman from’ Mis- 
|| souri [Mr. Green} by the assignment of a strong 
|| reason for its adoption, and serves to illustraie ohe 
|| firm ground of the claim of the South ‘for the 
|| adoption of the Missouri compromise line. Sir, 
| in its original adoption, that line was intended , and 
|| has since been recognized as practically u paiti- 
|| tion between the slaveholding and non-slavehotd- 
|| ing’ States of the territory of the Union, to’ the 
uttermost extent of its western limits. ‘That, «ir, 
|| created a just expectation that when the territories 
|| of the Union were extended, particularily wnder a 
| then existing claim, as was the case with Orézon, 
that line, as originally contemplated, would go 
with them, even to the Pacific, ‘Such,’ sir, was 


It ean only be done by 








tranquility of the country. the result, practically by the President’s recogni- 
Besides this, by giving to the new State of Cal- || tion of the Missouri line, aa to that territory. 
ifornia all the territory known as Upper California, || When Texas was annexed, the same'line Was 


north of the line of 36°30’, we should escape 
difficulty of 


we 


this Union as the people of a distinct State. Was 
ed that we should allow the inhab- 


jitants ize a State government, and 
‘eta Sow te Uden ‘send a Reprensntative 


it to be 


the 
islating for the inhabitants of the 
“Utah. He did not suppose that | 
ever consent to admit the Mormons into | 


in recognized and incorporated into the com- 
‘pees of annexation. That justified the expeéta- 
tion that, in the acquisition of new territory, the 
same principle of partition would be adhered to, 
and carried out. 

Bat, sir, the’ gentleman from Tennessee, fMr. 
Genrrr,]} who addressed the committee a ca 
sinee, strangely enough contended, that before the 
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acquisition of the territories acquired from Mexico, | 
and during the pendency of the war, adequate |) 


strong groand of reason and — for the adop- 
tion of the Missouri line. As | have said, sir; and 


notice was given by the North, that in the event }; RO fair-minded man has denied or can controvert it, 


of new territories being acquired, or should |) 
be positively prohibited, and thus the 

cluded from all participation in them. He referred || 
particularly to d 


the Missouri line was adopted and designed as a 


uth ex- || compromise, by partition between the slaveholding 


and non-slaveholding States of the whole territory 


rations emphatically made || of the United States, and intended to apply to the 


on this feor some years since by the honorable || utmost western limits of such territory, Sir, the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Peston Kina,] | full benefit of that line to the Pacific ocean has, on 


in a sort of manifesto, which under the guise of a | 
personal explanation, he introduced here, against | 
the extension ofslavery, and in favor of the Wilmot 
proviso, should new territories be acquired by the 
existing war. Sir, before such effect is to be im- |, 
muted to the declarations of the gentleman from | 
ew York, however positive or pointed, reference 
ought to be had to the action and declaration of || 
others here. I was, sir, an humble member of |, 
that Congress, and having participated deeply in |, 
the feeling that the course of the gentleman from | 
New York and others, then excited among south- || 
ern representatives, I have a vivid recollection of | 
the whole. Sir, at the earliest possible moment | 


the faith of that compromise, been realized, and is 
now enjoyed by the non-slavebolding States, Sir, 


/as has been recently stated here, when the ordi- 


nance of ’87, or the prohibition of slavery, was first 
introduced by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Wuyturop] into the Oregon bill, it was based 
on.a recognition of the Missouri compromise, 
as applicable thereto, and on that ground many 
southern men voted for it. When afterwards the 
prohibition was actually inserted in the Oregon bill, 
is It not known—for was it not solemnly declared 
by the then President—that it escaped a veto and 
received his sanction only on the faith and sup- 

osed obligation of the Missouri compromise? 


after the declarations of the gentleman from New || 
York that the rules of the House would allow, | 
an able and influential friend from the South, || 
(then, as for the sake of his section more than | 
for himself, I wish he were now, a member of the | 
House,) Judge Dargan, of Mobile, and myself re- | 
plied to and denounced the positions of that gen- || 


tleman. I distinctly declared, that if the purpose 


and principles of the North were such as that gen- | 
tleman declared, the South ought not, and in my | 


opinion would not furnish a dollar or a man for 
the prosecution of the war, and for one, humble 


as | was, so help me God, with that understand- | 


ing and expectation, | never would have given a 
vote for either, But, sir, in the course of the de- 
bate that followed on the Wilmot proviso, | well 


recollect that at least. one distinguished gentleman || 


from the Northwest, [Mr. Dove.as,] who enjoyed 
largely the confidence of the Democracy of that 
section, openly repudiated the doctrine of the 
gentleman, and declared he would, in the event of 


acquisitions, adhere to and carry out the Missouri | 


compromise line, I certainly understood that there 
were other northern Democrats at least who con- 


curred in the same sentiments; but surely the gen- | 


tleman to whom I referred is at least an adequate 


Offset to the gentleman from New York, whose | 
remarks were so insisted on by the member from || 
Bat, sir, apart from this House, was || 
there not throughout the whole country, at the || 


Tennessee. 


time of the acquisition of the territories by the 
treaty of peace, a general expectation that the 
Wilmot proviso would not be enforced, to the ex- 
clusion of the South, but that some fair adjustment, 


either on the principle of the Missouri compro- | 
mise line, or of non-intervention in its just sense | 


of no invidious discrimination by our common 
Government against the property of any section 
or State, would be secured? Lt was expected that 


a fair chance of Ee enentzen would be allowed to || 


the South. Sir, had not the Wilmot proviso been 
rejected in the Senate? Had it not been emphati- 
cally declared by the then President that he would 
veto it? Was not the great Democratic party, 
whose triumph in the coming presidential canvass 
was sanguinely expected, pledged, through its can- 
didate and its solemn resolves, to the repudiation of 
the proviso and the settlement of the sectional 
controversy on fair terms? Sir, a general expecta- 
tion of adjustment—of participation on the part of 
the South, wasentertained. The principle of non- 
intervention was unfortunately not understood 
alike in both sections. It cannot be resorted to 
without disappointment and mockery to one sec- 
tion or the other. The Missouri compromise re- 
mains, commended by past precedent—by the 
peace it once administered—by the long acqui- 
eascence and consent of the country. Is it not a 


reasonable expeciation—is it not demanded by || 


uity ahd good faith that it should be again 

opted and made forever permanent? 

é question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. SEDDON proposed, as an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, 
[Mr. Gaeen,] to insert after the word ‘* territory,”’ 
in the 12th line, the words “t as by the past action 
of the Government the benefit of the Missouri line 
has been fully realized to the non-slaveholding 
States.” " 

Mr. S. said: The amendment presents another 


he interdict of slavery in Oregon. never. could 
have been law but for that compromise. . Above 
that line to the Pacific, the North has undisputed 
possession and enjoyment. The institutions and 
the rights of the slaveholding States are debarred 
and precluded therefrom. We of the South have 
acquiesced in this, for it was in the bond, On the 
faith of past legislation—on the force of com- 
pact scarce less stringent than fundamental law— 
we have relied, and now claim our reciprocal 
rights—our proportion of the territory south of 
| that line. As just and honorable men, can, you, 
representatives of the non-slaveholding States, now 
deny and exclude us? Lappeal to your respect 
for the faith of your honored sires—1 invoke. the 
solemn obligations imposed by the reliance and 
trust we have reposed in your honor and jus- 
| tice, and | call on you to allow to the slavehold- 
|, ing States the enjoyment of the territory south of 
| the line, in the full sense and to the full extent, 

even to the ocean, in which you enjoy all north of 
| it, The fact that you have realized and are now 
| enjoying the full benefit of the line to that extent, 

with men of honor, must be conclusive against the 

denial or repudiation of the reciprocal rights. se- 
| cured by that line to the ocean tothe slaveholding 

States... | appeal from peer prejudices and aver- 
sions to your honor and justice. 

Mr, 8. withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. CARTTER renewed the amendment, and 
| said: Mr. Chairman, | will ask the indulgence of 
| the committee again for a few moments, for the 
| purpose of adding another word of remonstrance 
against the unnatural. and persevering attempt 
to fasten upon California the peculiar institu- 
tion of a portion of these States. The preten- 
| sion of the right to do it is claimed by a portion of 
the South, and by all who have seen fit to address 
| the committee in support of the position, upon the 
ground, that California is the joint conquest. of 
| the States, purchased by the common blood and 

treasure of the States, and of right, under the Con- 
| stitution, should be partitioned to the two great 
_ sections of the Union for all political and_proper- 
| ty purposes; that the Federal Government .is a 
| mere trustee of the States for such purpose, and 
|| bound in the faithful execution of the trust, to 
| give the required direction to the territorial ob- 
I ject of property and political dominion... Sir, I 
| propose, with the view of placing. myself night 
| upon the record, to examine in outline this claim. 
|| ds it true, that the territory was conquered with 
| the cormmon blood of the States? I deny it tolally. 
| The States, like all other corporations, are desti- 
| tate of blood. Is it true that the, territory was 
/conquered by the blood of the citizens of the 
| States, as Slale sovereigniies? This proposition is 
| equally untrue. 
Sir, the citizen within the sovereignty of this 
|| nation, owing aay to, and entitled to the. protec- 
| tion of the several State and National Governments, 
| has a compound political being. His political rela- 
| tions to his State government is one thing; his 
| political relations to the Federal Government anoth- 
er. The separate political attributes inthe same 
|| person are distinguished by the distinct rights and 
| duties enjoyed and enforced within the orbits of 

the respective governments. Sir, the war with 
Mexico was a war, not of the States or of a single 
State—they all or either of them, in their State 
sovereignty, possessed no such power.. The war 


was recognized to exist by this Governme 
only Government having the power over the si) 
ject. The soldier, m the exercise of his najye) 
and individual sovereignty, voluntarily, and of _ 
own right and authority, enlisted into the - 
of this Government, and in this capacity pro 

euted the war. The warwas closed by treat - 
with whom? With this Government, the onj, 
Government possessing the power to treat y 

the subject. The result of that treaty was a : 
cession of the territory, not to the States, but i 
the Government of the United States, “ 

It is urged again, that the territory was bough; 
with the common treasure of the several States 
or the citizens thereof. This conclusion is equaliy 
false. The war was prosecuted, and the tasriter, 
purchased with funds drawn and to be drawn from 
the Treasury of the Federal Government, and this 
fund is the fruit of an indirect impost, not upoy 
the States, but upon the individual citizens of the 
several States in the discharge of a tax-payine 
duty to the Federal Government, a tax draw; 
from their Federal citizenship. 

Sir, if L am correct in this view of the subje 
it answers the stereotyped argument, that the ter. 
ritory was conquered with the blood and treasure 
of the States. 

Iam willing to concede that the Governmen: 
holds the territory inthe nature of a trust. Buy, 
it is a trust for the benefit of the population upon 
it, and that may accumulate upon it up to such 
period and to such condition and extent as shal) 
entitle them to lay aside their infancy and put on 
the character of State sovereignty. This is the 
only doctrine, as 1 humbly conceive, that can pass 
the population of a territory through their inchoate 
trial to State independency. This leaves every 
citizen of every State to migrate to the territories 
and. take with him all the natural rights of prop- 
erty. Ifthe right of the master to property in his 
slave is a right of natural origin ani! sustained by 
natural justice, as claimed by its defenders here, 
his way is open to the territories as clearly as 
though he took with him any other uncontested 
subject of property. The only hazards he en- 
counters are the hazards of judicial judgment. If 
his property is the mere creation of force or posi- 
tive law, he must in this, as in the case of all other 
legislatively treated rights, remain within the ju- 
risdiction that creates and justifies his property 
pretentions, Sir, I hold, that the success of this 
attempt to transfer the institutions (whatever their 
character) of the existing States, to the States in 
infancy or prospect, to be a monstrous subjugation 
of State rights, as far as our new territories are 
concerned, and an alarming assumption of power 
on the part of existing States, which would, if 
permitted to be successful, transform the free 
West from independent constituencies of this vast 
empire to mere provinces, creating to reflect, the 
worm-eaten policy and prejudices of its senior 
sisters. yeh goody me to say the ambition of the 
old States in this respect can never be accon- 
plished; the West will fashion its own goverh- 
menis to fit its own limbs—your old clothes wil 
not cover them. 

He withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. VENABLE renewed the amendment. He 
said, no proposition is clearer than that the people 
of the non-slaveholding States have enjoyed «!! 
the benefit of the Missouri compromise line. 
They, as my friend from Virginia (Mr. Seppow] 
remarked, were willing to acknowledge it in former 

times. Sir, it was when the bargain benefit 
the North—when Iowa was coming into the Union 
and territories were growing out of the domain cat 
off by the Missouri compromise line. When Texes 
was admitted, that line was run, When Oregon 
was made a territory, a southern President signed 
the bill, with the averment, that if it came below 
the line of 36°.30’, he would have vetoed the bil. 
Now, when the line is to inure to the protection 
of the South, we are told. that the bargain was 
not binding. Thus have the South been made the 
subject of imposition. Thus do. gentlemen press 
a war upon.us, and, sustain. the whole system by 
eenens = contradictory as to aman ~ 
they seek only to justify a purpose of oppress!0™ 
The candle fen Obie [M r. Carrrer] denies 
that the Federal Government is a trustee for the 
whole le in relation to. the interests of the 
territories. He laughs at all that is said about 
common -blood -and ireasure-of the people of te 
States. Says he, they (the States) have no blood, 
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ure, but, like all other corporations, are des- | 
ee of both. He speaks the langaage of one who || 
believes in the omnipotence of majorities. They i 
pave no blood, no charity, no sympathy with the 

| 


minority’ Power, mere power, is the tribunal to 


jisappear before the majestic touch of this mis- 
ken impulse. Sir, he says that thisGovernment || 
is no trustee for the States;—for whom, then, is it || 
strustee?—to whom do the powers not granted be- | 
long, which are deposited in the Senate and in” 
this House ?—and to whom do the limitations of |, 
ower refer? Sir, itis a trust in the strictest sense 
io all matters held from the people, by a deed of | 
geulement made and delivered with due solemnity, | 
He says that they are trustees only for the people || 


tion Constitutional guaranties and provisions ! 
_ j 
| 
i} 


of the territories and for their benefit. Sir, the | 
Constitution provides for territories as property, 
snd authorizes Congress to dispose of and make | 
il needful rules for their regulation. Sir, it is 
convenient for gentlemen to claim powers, where | 
those powers are to inure to the benefit of their | 
constituencies, to seek the aid of the Government to | 
carry out their views, and deny that action when 
it inures to the benefit of others. Gentlemen talk 
about nationality, and deny that there is a common 
interest in the States. efore his new system, | 
the common doctrine of common interest and | 
patriotic feelings which caused the soldiers of the | 
several States to mingle in the dangers of the || 
bettle-field, isallgammon. They were the soldiers | 
of the United States, says he, and not of those || 
bloodless, treasureless States. This is the work || 
of the progress of this majority principle. It is || 
to concentrate a!l power here, and obliterate all || 
evidenceyof the existence of States or State- | 
rights, State sovereignty, and the interests of || 
Siates, and the people of the States in the territo- || 
res, has become gas and gammon, to use his || 
words, and we are to look on, to see the Federal || 
Government form States out of territories, as || 
trustees of the sovereignty of the people of the 
territories. If this be true, fhe President and his 
Cabinet have executed the trust most satisfactorily 
to the gentleman, by making, in the face of the 
denial of Congress to organ)ze territorial govern- 
ments for California and New Mexico, a govern- 
ment, this government of California, who now de- || 
mands admission as a State. 
History will place before a candid posterity the || 
true position of this breach of faith. Fanaticism 
may claim, insincerity. may.cover up with sophis- || 
try, injustice may resort to the power of a major- |. 
ity to effect its purposes, but when another gener- | 
ation shall pass upon it, | do not envy those who | 
shall be tried by that impartial tribunal, It will || 
then be manifest that all that was valuable, all | 
that was lovely and interesting in our institutions | 
and our Government, were put to hazard by the | 
reckless injustice which appropriated the whole | 
' 





domain for sectional purposes. The gentleman 
asks, what sort of a mess will you make of the 
territories? South Carolina, says he, can go with 
her institutions, and if slavery is a natural, a right- 
ful institution, decreed by Heaven, you may go 
there; and yet he proposes to exclude the | 
slaveholder from carrying his slaves. He. limits 
southern men to natural rights, and claims for his 
Constituents, those both natural and acquired. Sir, 
ho man can look upon the facts of this case and 
doubt that the North has had all the benefit of the 
‘uissouri line as long as they were in the minor- 
ty, or as that question was doubtful. As soon as 
the majority is clearly settled to be with the non- 
slaveholding states, the compromise is abandoned 
and all the omain is claimed. Sir, 1 wish the 
eae to be informed as to these facts; toremem- 
that all the vast domain north of the the Mis- 
sourt line, is forever gone to the South and that 
now that line is to be disowned, because the South 
may get some, even the smallest share. A diatin- 
guished Senator [Mr. Cray,] said afew days 
“nee that the Missouri compromise gave quiet 
ref repose to the country. Why does he now 
use to adopt the same expedient? 
He withdrew the amendment. 

on STANTON, of Tennessee, renewed it. He 
heweht there could be no question of the truth of 
i Principle on which theamendment was founded. 
ae undoubtedly true, that the people of the 
aie States had enjoyed the benefits on their 
- the Missouri compromise. It was un- 
doubtediy untrue, that upon the acquisition of this 


| 


t 
{ 





| 





have said, whatever threats might have been made || 
from any quarter, the South had had no reason | 
to believe that so illegal, so unjust, and unconsti- || established by eleven States, each acting for itself, 
tutional an exclusion would be pursued or enacted 
| into a law. 


made to exclude slavery from the territory ac- 
| quired, and to incorporate that exclusion into the 


speaking of the position of southern gentlemen on 


|, conduct of those people? 


| such a claim. 
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Besides this, in addition to the facts | 


mentioned by the gentleman from Virginia, various 
distinguished men—Mr. Buchanan and others— 
_ had declared themselves in favor of the extension || the election of the first President. 
of this line to the Pacific. It could not be forgotten | 
that in the Senate of the United States, when the || Can it be contended, then, that these slaveholding 
treaty was before that body, a proposition was || States meant to make it obligatory upon Congress 
| to abolish or exclude slavery from any territory 


He therefore | 


it 


But the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Carrrer,] | 


destinies of a people that belonged to the Union || 
in common,—called it the arrogance of legislation. | 
Now, he asked, what did the gentleman call the 
conduct of the people of California? Looking to 
their character, looking to the fact that there never | 
had been an enumeration of that people, looking to | 
the fact that hundreds of thousands who voted 
for that constitution were mere sojourners, foreign- 
ers, an amalgamation of all kinds of people, he || 
asked the gentleman what he called their conduct? | 


If he called the conduct of the Congress of the || 


United States in seeking to maintain the rights of | 
all the States, and perform the duties of this | 
Government—arrogance, what did he call the | 
If there was any term 
to express more arrogance than arrogance itself, 
more presumption than presumption itself, more 


illegality than illegality itself, more unconstitu- 


| tionality than unconstitutionality itself,then he (Mr. | 
| S.] would call that conduct by that name. 


sideration that was to be characterized by prudence, 


| or by right, to come here, and under these circum- || 


stances ask admittance into the Union of these | 
States. It was worse than arrogance to set up | 
It was not true that any gentleman 
on this floor sought to contro} the institution of a 
State, infant or mature. California had none of | 
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territory the people of the South hed no reason to, are imposed by the Constitution; for both the pow- 
believe that. the principle of excluding slavery | ers an 
would be adopted by the Federal Government; | 
they had no reason to believe it, because it would || any man, whatever he may think of the right or 
’ ) || be unjust in itselfand opposed to the Constitation | 
which he refers for the arbitrament of this ques- | of the land. Whatever individual gentiemen might || 


duties of this Government are conferred 
or imposed by theConstitution. Now, sir, will 


pri vilege of Congress, goso far as to say, that the 
Constitution makes it the duty of Congress to abol- 
ish or exclude slavery? | beg gemiemen to re- 
member how this Constitution was formed. It was 


and binding only itself. Neither North Cerolina 
nor Rhode Island had anything to do with the 
original adoption of the Constitution, and neither 
was a member of this Confederacy at the time of 
Of these eleven 
States, all but one or two were slaveholding States, 


they might acquire—to deny to themselves the 


| treaty itself, it was rejected, and the treaty was || privilege of expanding their own population of 
adopted without that exclusion. 
maintained that the southern States had no reason | 
to believe that this exclusion would be adopted. 


every kind? 

No, sir; they laid no such daty upon Congress. 
The duty imposed is simply to manage it. Thia 
isa readlaion duty. They must manage this prop- 


| erty as they would all other property belonging to 
this floor at this time, and of their disposition to || the United States, such as money, buildings, ships, 
control the people of California in the erection of 
a State government; in other words, to control the 


or anything else for the benefit of those whose 
trustees and agents they are. Will any one main- 
tain that Congress may deny to the people of the 
slaveholding States all benefit of participation in 
the revenues of the Government? in the public 
buildings, arsenals and dock-yards of the Govern- 
ment? or may refuse to distribute the public arms 
to the people of the South, unless with a@ proviso 
that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
should be tolerated among them? 

No, sir. Ihave said that the only duty imposed 
upon Congress is to manage it. They must man- 
age it as these States would themselves manage it. 
They must give it up to be used by them, as they 
would themselves use it. It is their duty todo 
what they cannot but k now the States would them- 


| selves have done at the time of forming the Coa- 


stitution, if their attention had been particularly 
ealled to the subject, It is their duty to do what 


|| the States would themselves do with this common 
| property now, in case of a peaceable separation by 
These || 
people had no right in point of law, in point of || 
justice, in point of policy, in point of any con- | 


common consent; that is, apportion it—make a 
fair and equal division of it, according to the wants 
and wishes of the parties for whose use it was ac- 
quired, and for whose benefit only it can be held. 
Sir, this mode of partition, | admit, is not enjoined 
by the letter of the Constitution, That instru- 
ment makes no express provision for the govern- 
ment of the territories, It is a casus omissus: but 
when we do undertake to establish governments, 
it is easy to see what the spirit of the Conatitution 


the characteristics. of a State, either in its infancy || requires; what the relations existing between the 


or maturity. 


It was something worse than a || States*render just, and proper, and necessary; 


bastard—it was an anomaly, without any legal || what we, the trustees and agents of the people of 


existence, but in its inception without authority | 


of law or of precedent. It had none of the charac- || 
teristics of a State; and, therefore, in refusing ad- || 


mission into the Union to California at this time, | 
they did not seek to control the institutions of any | 


 State—California not having the sliglitest shadow | 
of the authority or the characteristics of a State. || 
Now, the people of the southern States of this |, 


Union had always stood upon the ground, and | 
they still stood upon the ground, that it was not 
competent for the Federal Government to inter- 
fere —— 

The five minutes here expired. 

Mr. S. withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. MILLSON. [renew the amendment of the | 
gentleman from Tennessee. I do so, because I | 
approve its provisions. In the few brief minutes | 
allowed me, I wish to show, that in the adjust- | 
ment of this controversy, it is not merely our right, 
but our duty to adopt the principles of the Mis- | 
souri compromise. Sir, whence do we derive our 
authority to legislate for the government of the 





territories? It was insisted by Mr. Louis Mc- |, 
Lane thirty yearsago,and by other eminent states- 
men also, that the power to establish government | 
for the territories was incident to the power to ac- | 

uire territory. But we should rather speak of | n A 
th vern the territories than | try was acquired, it was the general understandin 


e duty, the obligation to 
of our right or power todo so. The acquisition of 


territory does not so much confer rights, as impose | 


obligations upon it. This Government cannot by 
its own acts enlarge its own powers and jurisdicti 

These are forever fixed by the Constitution. It 
is the sane case with the duties imposed. These 


these States, are absolutely bound to do, in the 
maintenance of those equal rights which it was 
the object of the Constitution to secure. Give up 
to the North its fair and proper share, to be en- 
joyed as its people mey prefer. Set apart for the 
South such reasonable portion as may be adapted 
to its use, and as the wants and exigencies of ita 
condition may require. Draw your line at 36° 
30’, not because the Constitution indicates a line 


| of latitude as a line of limit to constitutional power, 


but beeause it is a line established by that justice, 
fairness, and equality upon which the Constitution 
| itself is founded. 
He withdrew the amendment. 
| .Mr. VINTON renewed the amendment, pro 
| forma. He said he had risen for the purpose 
lof making a single statement. The honorable 
| gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Seppon } had stated 


|| that it was the almost universal understanding in 


| this House, upon the acquisition of this country, 
| that the Missouri compromise line should be ex- 
| tended over it, and 

Mr. SEDDON interposed, and said a word of 
| explanation, which, from turning his back to the 
| reporter, was entirely lost. ar 

| Mr. VINTON, (resuming) said if he had under- 


| stood the gentleman to say that before this coun- 


here that the Missouri compromise line shoul 

extend over it. Now, that was followed up, as 
a matter of course, not by a direct accusation, but 
by an implication of bad faith on the part of the 
free States. The committee had also heard the 
same declaration from the gentleman from Ten- 
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nessee, (Mr. Srawrow.] So far from that being 
the case, it was well known that this Wilmot pro- 
viso, as it was called, which was nothing more 
nor jess than a renewal of the old ordinance of 


One word in reply to the gentleman from Ohio, 
| (Mr. Carrrer,} who had said the territory “was 
| held by the United States as trustee for the people 

in their individual capacity as one people. And the 
i787, a by a@ large majority in this || gentleman furthermore avowed himself a State- 
House. - When the proposition of the President || rights man. . He regretted the shortness of his 
of the United States for an appropriation to pur- |) time, which would prevent him from doing justice 
chase this country was brought in, at that time, || to this subject. But the lessons we had learned in 
upon the vote of a large majority of this House, || the same school brought us to different conelu- 
it was declared thatif any territory was purchased, | sions. This Confederacy wasa union of States— 
slavery should not enter into any part of it. In- || separate, independent States; they were equal part- 
stead of its beingyunderstood by the House, that | ners. It was by the action of Mississippi, and her 
the Missouri compromise line should be extended || action alone, that he was a citizen of the United 
to the Pacific ocean, there was a direct vote of the || States. His allegiance was first due to Missis- 
House, as he had said, tothe contrary. And he | sippi, and his first, highest, imperative obligation, 
undertook to say, that from that day down to the || bound him to be true to her. And by her free, 
date of the ratification of the treaty, there had || sovereign action, she had devolved npon him du- 
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“in pursuatice of the same policy, the same 


never been a time when such a vote would not | 
have been taken, if the House had been called | 
to act upon the question. Furthermore, after the | 
territory was acquired, a bill was brought into | 
the House to establish territorial governments, 
and the “Wilmot proviso”? was incorporated 
into it by a vote of this House. We had, then, 
the vote of this House, before the country was 
acquired, and after it was acquired, that no portion 
of this territory should be made slave territory. 

He had thought proper to make these remarks, | 
that it might not go out as an uncontradicted as- 
sertion and a fact, that there was an understanding 
that the Missouri compromise line should go to 
the Pacifie ocean, and that they who opposed 
the extension of that line were now acting in bad 
faith. He withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, renewed 
the amendment, and said that, so far as this ques- 
tion Was concerned, there had been but one under- | 
standing and one expectation in the South from 
the beginning. This dispute had first come up | 
during the discussion on the annexation of Texas, | 


Xt was then that the North insisted that there || 


should be a renewal of that compact between the 
two sections of the country, which had been sol- | 


emnly entered into in 1820, and which is known || 


as the Missouri compromise. The North de- | 


manded, and the South yielded in good faith. At || 


that time, the two allied questions were Oregon | 


and Texas. No sooner had Texas been annexed, || 


than it was required of us to establish a territorial 
government for Oregon, all of which was situated 
north of 36° 30’, With the understanding that, in 
spirit, justice, and good faith, this country was 
covered by the Missouri compromise line even to 


the shores of the Pacific ocean, he had voted for |' 


this bill, even after the insertion of the proviso of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Win- 
tHrop.}] So clear was the conviction on this sub- | 
ject, that many members from the South felt indif- | 


ferent about voting against its insertion, regarding | 


it as of no consequence. At that time we had no 


territory which was not divided by this Missouri | 


compromise line. 
Thus was this dividing line extended to the 
Pacific ocean by the solemn action of this House. | 
Thus this country stood at the commencement of | 
the war with Mexico. After we had progressed | 
with that war for some time, and it became appa- | 
rent that the inevitable result of the war would be | 
an enlargement of our territory, then it was that 
this Wilmot proviso made its appearance. It was | 
an after-thought, used by the enemies of the war | 


|| since this territory was acquired. 


|| war. 


|| whole limits. 


| ties to this General Government. As a member of 
one of the parties to this general contract he had 
| rights under the Union. 
Here the Chairman’s hammer fell, and Mr. T. 
said he regretted he could not pursue the argu- 
| ment, and withdrew the amendment. 
| Mr..ROOT renewed the amendment. He de- 
| sired to say a few words in reply to the reference 
_made to the decisions’ of the House before ‘and 
He supposed 
| that if anything was understood it was this, ‘that 
| the North insisted that any territory acquired in 
| consequence of the Mexican war shoul be free, 
| and thia determination was sustained by the House. 
| It had been alleged that the Wilmot proviso was 
| not thought of until we had become involved in the 
Had we acquired this territory before the 
war? The President had said nothing to Congress 
| about the acquisition of territory, until he came 


i 


| here for a special appropriation of three millions. 
The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. SrepHens) had 
| predicted what would be the result of the war; he 
had foretold that it would lead us into difficulties 
which would agitate the Union throughout its 
The gentleman from Tennessee 
| (Mr. Genrry] took the same’ ground;'and the 
events which have since occurred, have vetified 
these predictions. The first movement for the ac- 
quisition of territory was met with the ‘Wilmot 
proviso, which was moved by a gentleman near 
him. The Missouri compromise line had been 
repeatedly tried: it had been voted down half a 
| dozen times. ‘There were gentlemen from the free 
| States who had voted for the Missouri compro- 
| mise, and gentlemen from the southern States who 
| had voted for the Wilmot proviso. ‘The*South 
knew'that trouble would grow out of this aequisi- 
tion of territory. ‘The Whigs knew it, and warned 
| the southern and the northern Democrats against 
| it. 

He withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. BAYLY renewed it. 

Mr. B. said: I regard the mere’ declarations of 
individual members of the House upon this ques- 





|| tion as of very little avail, because they commit 


| nobody but themselves. But as late'as the’winter 
of 1845-6, when the resolutions for the annexation 
of ‘Texas were passed, the Congress of the United 
States—the Executive—the Government—which 
could alone make any committal’ upon ‘the sub- 
ject, did commit itself to carry the anti-slaver 

prohibition no further than 36°30’ of north lati- 
tude. I recollect well the history of ‘the transac- 
tion. I recollect that the provisions of the Texas 


to embarrass our country’s: cause. He regarded || resolutions committed this Government to-the ap- 
it, then, as one of the engines turned to draw off the | plication of the Missouri compromise to territery 
public from the prosecution of a war to the success | to which it did not in terms apply—to territor 
of which our honor was pledged. It was never | subsequently acquired. But gentlemen tell us it 
breathed till the country had gone so far that re- | was the understanding that slavery’was to’be ex- 
treat was impossible without dishonor. These || cluded. undertake to say that the ground upon 
attempts at warning them ‘came too late, and he || which the dominant party of the country staked 
thought, in bad faith. Invhis conscience he be- || itself, was that of non-interventiona real non- 
lieved the South had acted up to the principles of | intervention with the question of slavery in the ter- 
honor and good faith in all this matter, and he | ritories or anywhere else—a true, and substantial 
further believed the North intended .to act in bad 
faith, rdless of honor, trath, justice, equity, of | romise to the ear, but break’ it to the 
every principle which should characterize honor- || hope.’’ ‘That was the policy to whieh the country 
able men moling with equals. This can, with || was committed, but which has not been carried 
juetice, be said, if they now persevere unto the ] out in faith. 

end in excluding the South fromall participation of | Mr. B. withdrew the amendment. 

the common benefits resulting from our joint acqui | Mr. MEADE renewed the amendment, for the 
sitions. He would bear this belief with him to 
his grave, should such injustice characterize the | 
conduct of the majority. The North had, it was 
true, the majority; but all: the principles which 
should chafeterias honorable men, should have 
some influence over their conduct. 


non-intervention—not that which would ‘*keep the 


word of 


purpose of showing that the North was as’ deeply 
implicated in the annexation of Texas’‘as the 
South, and thatthe acquisition of that territory had 
greaily benefited the northern manufacturers, while 
the South had derived no advantage from it. The 
annexation of Texas had led<to the war with 


June) 


: 
Mexico, and the object of the war was to pr, 
indemnity. When Texas was annexed, it Wis; 
the instance of the North that the Missour; 
was run through the territory of Texas, , 
slavery existed; ahd the same policy which leq, 
this restriction, led to the original adoption of the 
Missouri compromise in 1820. Then there had 
never been heard a word about Non-intervention 
Slavery éxisted ‘in the States through which the 
Missouri line was to be run; but by mutual 


ment slavery was excluded north of 36° 30 aa 


was run through the slave territory of Ta 


What other inference was the South justitied iq 
drawing from those facts but that the same Polic 
would be pursued in relation to the territories ace 
quired from’ Mexico? If the South is to be ¢. 
cluded from all these new territories, where is je 
share of the indemnity ‘which the treaty with 
Mexico secured to the United States? It is gon, 
He said a few words in re ly to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio, {1 r. Carrrer,) in. 
sisting that this Government was established, not 
for general, but for specific purposes; and that any 
infraction of the rights of one of the States, althoavy 
the smallest'in the Confederacy, was an infraction 
of the compact by which the Union was formed. 
He'was disposed to demand the adoption of the 
Missouri line at every hazard, and at every ex. 
tremity;and in making this demand, be could nor 
perceive that he was doing that which would te 
either unjust or ‘injurious to the North. The 
North had enjoyed all the benefit resulting from 
the annexation of Texas, while it had been pro- 
ductive of no advantage to the southern States. 

He withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS renewed it. He said that he 
did not rise to take sides on the question, as to 
what was the understanding between the two 
great sections of thia country, with which these 
acquisitions had been made. For his part, he did 
not believe that there was any very explicit un- 
derstanding upon tiys subject. And out of this 
want of understanding, or perhaps it might be 
more properly said, out of this misunderstanding, 
most of the difficulties that now surround us arose, 
It was true, he believed, that all of the southem 
gentlemen who had favored the acquisition, dd 
so with the view of pore oe equal participation 
in the territory acquired. And it was equally true, 
he believed, that a large majority, if not all of 
those from the North, who'went for the acquisi- 
tion, did so’ with the view and for the purpose of 
having it devoted and ‘set apart exclusively, as 
they avowed, for freedom. He (Mr. 8.) had op- 
posed the acquisition from the beginning—not 
only because he considered it the illegitimate {rus 
of a war of wanten aggression, but because tie 
foresaw the evils which would inevitably crow 
out of the conquests, in consequence of the radical 
difference of opinion between those distinct d 
visions of the Democratic my who joined i 
the prosecution of the war for the purpose of con- 
quest. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Root] 
was right in saying that he (Mr.S.) had takea 
the lead in this House against any acquisition. 
He offered a resolution on the 22d January, |), 
that the war should not be waged for ‘he purpose 
of conquest. On a motion to receive that resolo- 
tion, every Whig of this’ House, north and south, 
voted ‘in the affirmative; and every Democrtt, 
north and south, with two or three exceptions, 
had voted’in the negative. ‘And the resoluuot 
ica by'a vote of 76 to 88. mn 

If the southern Democrats had then voted ¥! 
him and those who were o to all acquisition 
of territory, we might now be relieved from tho 
questions’ which are likely to disturb the pe 
and quiet of the Union for all time to come, 
which all now see will in every reasonable p 
bility prove so disastrous to the South. me 
too, was given not only after the Wilmot pro 
had the House by a sectional majority, 
after the extension of the’ Missouri compro’ 


line had been expressly repudiated by a similar 
majority. Itwou “pe vecollected that in°Augot, 


1846, within or about ‘ninety days from theots 


mencement of the war,when the then eh 
asked for two millions of dollars to purchas¢ 
acibeevtnd . 
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yhig and Democrat, voted against it. Sach was 
yore in the committee; and thouch some 
yhigs and some Democrats from the North voted 
pst the bill in the House after that proviso was 
orporated in it, yet a large majority of both 
-oriies from the North voted for it, carried it 
a vote of 85 to 79. 
Mr. 8. said he spoke from the record. And after 

:, on the 15th of January, 1847, when the gen- 
Homan. from South Carolina (Mr. Burt] offered 
ie Missouri compromise line to the O n bill, 
i, wasexpressly rejected by a vote of one hundred 

| thirteen against it, to eighty-two only in favor 
fit, This also was a sectional vote, only six 
northern men voting for that line. And several 
southern gentlemen voted for that measerc, not. 
only with the Wilmot proviso in it, but even after 
the Missouri compromise line-had been repudiated. 
Yet in the face of these demonstrations, southern 
men had gone for these acquisitions. The cry, then 
was “indemnity for the past and security for the 
(ure. The cry was taken up not only by gen- 
tlemen from the South, who went for it as slave 
erritory, but by their allies at the North, who de- 
dared by their repeated: votes that it should be 
fee territory. It required no far-seeing sagacity 
then to perceive what would be the result, The 
only diferente between parties at the North was 
this; The Whigs were opposed to acquisition, but 
suid, ifaequisition was made, the territory acquired. 
should be free territory; whilst the Democrats 
went for the acquisition for the purpose. of extend- 
ing the area of free territory. Apprehending just 
sucha state of thing as we are now witnessing, he 
(Mr. 8.) had attempted to arrest and prevent 
we evil. He met but little encouragement from 
that quarter where he, ought to have got most. 
But he knew the day of retribution would 
come. That, in his opinion, was the time for the 
South to have looked te, her interests; and that 
was the time forall friends. of the Union to have 
counted its value. It was then his voice was raised, 
and it was then that those who dcted with him 
were denounced as ‘* Mexican Whigs,” for at- 
tempting to save the country from its present 
calamities. An insinuation had even gone forth 
from thé then. Executive that all those who ex- 
posed the mischievous tendensy of his policy 
were “giving aid and comfort”’ to the public 
enemy, That insinuation he (Mr. S.) had treated 
with the scorn it deserved. 

The conquest, however, was not arrested. Glory 
was all then that could he heard. ‘‘Indemnity for 
the past and seourity for the future’? were the 
watchwords. Well, you have got the ‘ indem- 
nity for the past,’ and what is it? A war that 
has cost you not less. than $120,000,000, to say 
nothing of the waste of hwman life. And as for 
i security for the future, what isit? Sir, (said 

t. Sreruens,) in this House, more than three 
yearsago, when this.war was in full blast, when 
the thirst for conqueat and dominion was at its 
greatest rage, 1 warned, members from the North 
and South to take heed, lest in their eager 
ar ager the dismemberment of a neighboring 
tepublic, they might have the unenyiable distinc- 
ton of looking back upon the broken fragments 
of another and a sumone confederacy. The 
Warning was not heeded—the acquisition has been 
made. Lopposed it in the beginning—I. opposed 
Kinall its stages, and I expect I shall oppose it 
: theend, | have never seen any good to result 
tom it, but mischief incalculable. I am willing 
sane the test of the future. upon the propriety 
, Uy Course throughout. My motto at first. was, 
te cA HOt, taste not, and handle not’’ the un- 

y thing. I nevee-voted_a dollar for these terri- 

‘ones; and [ think it was a solemn duty on the 
mm of all well-wishers for the peace and harmony 
; the country to have withheld the ratification of. 

* treaty by which the acquisition was proposed 
0 be made, until, all these perplexing questions 
Vhich now distract and: divide. the country were 
ry and adjusted. L opposed the ratification of 

ee eae of- this House by posing the 

. position, it is true, I regretted 

‘0 find myself deserted. by many, yea a large ma- 
{yizs Of the northern as wel 

Tl Some stood by me. My colleague, (Mr. 

ae and a few others I see here, voted with 

against the the measure 






Was carried, The homey 
the deparmente.of the Government, No. usders 


Manding or settlement of the. vexed questions 
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was had. Ali was left 
ing, rightly and. justly, that she should have an || tion. 
equal participation, whil 

the declaration that it was free territory, and _ have ratified the treaty. She could, therefore, have 
should remain free. And we are now quarrel- | saved herself the indignity and humiliation you 
ing about the division of our ill-gotten plunder. 
This is the spectacle we present. 
to a distinct understanding at first, we should have 
had none of these difficulties, 
from Mississippi [Mr. Tuompson} said the other | dealing demand of them a frank avowal of their 
day that the honor of the acquisition belonged to 
his party. This I fully believe. If there be any 





joined in the consummation of the measure. | 
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open—the South declar- | had it in her power to have defeated the acqu’si« 

4 She had thirty Senators on the floor—one- 
e the North was firm in || half the body, and less than two-thirds could not 











|, seem determined to inflict on her by rejecting. the 
fwe hadcome | treaty. Has not the North acted, therefore, in 
bad faith towards us, in not disclosing their pur- 
The gentleman | pose and putting us on ourguard? Did not fair 


— 
e now tender you the Missouri compromise; 
| it is a fair and equitable division of the territory. 
When the Louisiana territory was acquired, this 


honor in the achievement, they are welcome to it 


for me. And lL agree with him that the main re- | 


sponsibility of settling these questions rests with || line was adopted, which gave more of the territory 


the same party. It would have rested with them || to the northern than southern section—this was 
entirely, if the Whigs had maintained their integ- || at its acquisition all slave territory. Texas was 
rity to the last. Bat, sir, a majority of them | acquired, and this line again adopted; territory 
) | enough yielded by the South to make two free 
regretted. to see it, and regret more now. to see | States. ‘This was slave territory. 
them, after having done so, abandoning the prin- | Now, when by two acquisitions of slave terri- 
ciples.of jastice, right, and equality, and claiming || tory we surrendered more than we retained, with 
the whole of the territories to the exclusion of the || what justice, with what honesty, with what pro- 
South. I speak of and to the northern Whigs || priety can the North exclude us from all participa- 
upon this floor. I acted with you in resisting the | tion in every foot of the first acquisition of free 
acquisition until the final consummation. | territory? Let the fair-minded man answer that 
r. S. withdrew the amendment. || question. I do not appeal to northern men to do 
Mr. McMULLEN renewed the amendment. || us justice: I hepe I never shall be so far lost to 
He expressed: his surprise that the gentleman from || self-respect as to become a suppliant at the feet of 
Ohio (Mr. Vinton] should have said that the || power. We tender you this line to the Pacific— 
country was mortified, that if we acquired these ter- | you can accept it or reject it; but there is one 
ritories: from Mexico they should be free. On | thing which it is my duty now to say: we do 
what ground could the people of the Seuth give || not intend to submit to exclusion from that terri- 
their confidence to those who made these declara- || tory; wé will have a fair proportion of it, ** peace- 
tions? Had they not higher obligations to look to || ably if we can—forcibly if we must.” 
than the declarations of these gentlemen? He put | e withdrew the amendment. 
this question to the gentleman from Tennessee, || Mr. MORSE said, he renewed the amendment, 
[Mr. Gentry,] who came forward a day or two although he did not know exactly what it was; 
ago, and told the committee that he had predicted. || and if his remarks might not seem as pertinent as 
all these difficulties, and foretold the agitation || some gentlemen desired, he hoped that it would 
which would-be brought on us by the acquisition || not be considered as an intentional violation of 
of these territories. hat had the South to look || the rules of the House. Presuming that the re- 
to? They hada right to look to the Constitution. || marks of the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Sre- 
And they had also to rely on the Missouri com- | PHENS} were in order, I desire to reply to him 
‘| 
i 


promise, which they expected would be regarded || and some other gentlemen of the Whig party from 
in good faith. They had reason to expect that || the South, like M 
the North would abide by this compromise. The || sions than one, have taunted the members of the 
South had a right to look for a settlement of the || Democratic party with having brought thie trou- 
slave question on thia line. He begged to ask | ble upon the country, and with great complacen- 
northern gentlemen what had the South done since || cy arrogate to themselves great credit for their 
this solemn obligation was entered into, to justify | warning voice during the Mexican war. In the 
them in coming forward at this day to opeae the || first place, as regards the vote on the territorial 
extension of the Missouri line through these terri- | bill for Oregon, with the proviso in it, | have only 
tories? He wished gentlemen from the North || thisto say, that up to that time the Missouri 
to answer this question. He wished they || compromise had never been violated; the North 
would tell him, and tell his constituents what the || had admitted Texas a slave State, and it was de- 
southern people had done to induce the North thus || sired as an over-caution to have it so inserted, and 
to violate her solemn obligations ? '| | would not be the first to show an example of 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Srerwens] || bad faith. Shall I violate my duty because | fear 
took great credit for warning the country against || that another may not comply with his part? No, 
the danger which the acquisition of these territo- || sir, | would not put such a dishonorable imputation 
ries was to bring upon us. He wished to tell | upon them. Thegentleman from Massachusetts, 
that gentleman, and some other southern Whigs, || (Mr. Winrunopr,) introduced it, and though I cen- 
that if they had come upto the point like men— || sidered it a work of supererogation, | voted for it. 
and like statesmen, at a proper time, this question || I would not, when any additional territory should 
could have been settled. Then the country would || be acquired, that I should be held np as the first 
have been tranquil. He desired to put the saddle || violator of a solemn compact, made under such 
on the right horse. Why did they not come for- || circumstances, and after five months discussion, and 
ward and settle this difficulty during the last Con- || [ would vote in the same way under similar cireum- 


r. Gentry, who; on more ocia- 


| gress? He would not make the charge, but they |! stances. But these gentlemen make a great merit 


might be suspected of being-actuated by political | of having warned us about continuing the war. 
considerations. The South, however, throughout | Sir, they opposed the war because they knew 
had, in good faith, adhered to the Missouri com- || and feared it would redound to the credit of the 
promise. _|} Democratic party, and the glory of the adminis- 

He withdrew the amendment. | tration of the late lamented James K. Polk. Sir, 

Mr. ORR: renewed the amendment, and ad- | [ believed my country engaged in an honorable 
dressed the Chair as follows: There is one fact | war, and | was determined to prosecute it until 
conclusive to my mind, that the North did nat in- || we had obtained indemnity for the past and secu- 
tend to exclude the South from all participation in | rity for the future; and if, when the country was 
the acquired. territory, or thatif it was so intended, 1 obtained, the people of the North chose to de- 
the North was guilty of unpardonable duplicity in | prive us of our rights there—the sin is theirs. 
not disclosing its pu - The acquisition was 1 Sir, the gentleman from Georgia would better sub- 
made by treaty, and when the treaty was under | serve the interests of the people of the South, in- 
consideration in the Senate the proposition was || stead of quarrelling and endeavoring to make a 
made to ingraft the Wilmot proviso on the treaty i little political capital by finding fautt with his po- 
itself. Only fifteen votes were cast in favor of this || litical opponents. Instead of the petty ambition 
amendment, all. the other Senators voting against || of making small points in the Democratic party, be 
it. Now, if the North had voted unanimously in 1 would unite with the South, by his veteand his 
ita favor, the South, would have understood their | counsel, and give quiet and peace to the country. 
purpose; as they did not, the South justly inferred)|| If there isa man who is responsible more than 








that they were assemting to an equal participation || another it is that gentleman, who moved to lay the 
in the common territory, If the South had, un- || Clayton compromise on the table, and who, with 


derstood that she was not to share in the acquisi-— 


ight or ten others, preferred to make a little capi- 
tion—that she was to be unjustly excluded, she 


Gen. Taylor, over the higher and nobier 
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aim of giving peace to hia distracted country, for 
he well knew that if this question had been 
a and permanently settled, as it would 


consumed the hopes of General Taylor. 

He withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. AVERETT renewed the amendment. 

Mr. A. said: Mr. Chairman, it gives me pain 
to engage ina controversy about party in con- 
nection with the question now before us. All 
present will bear witness, that 1 have not played 


the partisan in the discussions in which we have | 


been engaged. Butsince certain gentlemen [Mr. 
Gewrry, of Tennessee, and Mr. Sreruens, of 


Georgia] have thought proper to glorify them- | 
selves, not only as partisans, but as prophets, and | 


Keve endeavored to throw the responsibility for 


the Democratic partys I beg leave to occupy 
the five minutes allow t 
usages of the House, in replying to them. 


ple and institutions of the South. 
** enough’? before they were whipped. 


ed the committee some few weeks ago. Sir, I 
deait inno humbug, when I proclaimed that we 
were “in the midst of a revolution.”” Every de- 
velopment here and throughout the North sustains 


me in asserting, that the legitumate, the consti- | 
tutional functions of Congress are superseded by || 
revolutionary schemes, to break down the institu- || 
tion of slavery, and to divest the States and peo- || 
@ of the South of their equal rights in this | 


njon, 


fillment of their evil predictions, 


would be wrested 
tionists—I could not help viewing their position as 
most humiliating. 1! could not view those proph- 
ets in any other light than as tame submiggion- 
ists to, or allies of, those revolutionists. I, too, 
had my apprehensions that the struggle in which 
we are now engaged would come upon usa, But I 
could not allow such apprehensions to govern me, 
when the interests and honor of the country were 
at stake. 1 could not agree to be governed by the 


cause of the Whig party than in the cause of the 
country, and who preferred to rely upon gaining 
credit for evil predictions, rather than go for na- 
tional honor, regardless of enemies at home or 
abroad, 


tionary spirit, which seeks to degrade the people 
of the South.” 5 
who foster that spirit. 


buy peace from it at the price of southern rights 
or southern honor. 

But what-a strange dogma is this—so vehe- 
mently proclaimed by those who contend for the 
the public domain? Is it true, sir, that our * in- 
mean nothing more nor less than the supremacy 
of those who ran fastest to clutch the domain 
— our blood and treasure acquired from Mex- 
ico 

Sir, 


daties. The powers conferred, and the obliga- 


tions imposed by that clause of the Constitution | 


which empowers us ‘to dis 


» dispose of, and make all || terance to these measures, and the gallantry of || ritory was acquired, was being 
needful rujes and regulations respecting, the terri- || their constituents. But, in the face of all this, he 


| repeated, that an exclusion of the southern people 


7 or other of the 
recklessly dis We have not, spent a 
serious thought upon our real duties. Our consti- 
tadonal functions are lost sight of amidst the re- 
volutionary struggie, to thrust California lawlessly 
into the Union, as an abolition State. We are 
cgmmanded not only to acknowledge the sover- 


in governing us here. 
ave been under the administration of James K. | 
Polk, the late administration would have gone | 
out in a blaze of glory which would forever have | 


| of having the question taken upon it. 


| the gentleman to withdraw it, to enable him to 


owed me under the rules and | 


| ed—ayes 63, noes 90. 


| ed—ayes 88, noes 103. | 


: || the amendment, by inserting the following, viz: 
Gentlemen may glory in the prospect of the ful- || 


For my part, || 
when they first put forth their prophecies—when || 
they founded their opposition to the war with | 
Mexico upon the pun that our share of the spoils | 

from us by the northern revolu- || 


| repudiated. 


it is a startling truth that the revolutionists | 
have driven this Congress from the line of its | 


|| due the South. 
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|| eignty of the adventurers there over our territory, 


but their right to exclude us from it, and take part 


He withdrew the amendment. 


Mr. VAN DYKE renewed the amendment, not } 


(he said) for the purpose of making a speech, but | 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, appealed to 


a few words. 
r. VAN DYKE, remarking that the gentle- 
man had spoken once, declined to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. WENTWORTH called for the reading of 
the amendment. 

Jt was read—being the amendment originally | 
offered by Mr. Sevpon. 
Mr. CALDWELL, of Kentucky, moved that 


sa 





| the committee rise. 
all the troubles which now beset the country upon || 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, called for 


| tellers. 


Tellers were ordered, and Messrs. Wititams 


‘ || and Miter were appointed. 
**[ told you so! I told you so!”’ is théir text. | 


They predicted,in opposition tothe war with Mex- | 
ico, that the people of the North would seize upon || 
the spoils, to give them the mastery over the peo- || 
They cried | 
For, get | 
what credit they may as prophets, they but played || 
the part of submissionists to that northern revolu- | 
tionary spirit of which I spoke when I address- | 


The question was taken, and the tellers report- 
So the committee refused to rise. | 
The Rocation recurring on Mr. Seppow’s amend- 

ment— : 

Mr. WENTWORTH called for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered, and Messrs. Dver and 

BeaLe were appointed. 

The question was taken, and the tellers report- 


So the amendment of Mr. Seppon was rejected. 
Mr. McQUEEN moved that the committee rise. 
Tellers were asked and ordered, and Messrs. | 


| Asumun and Beate were appointed. 1] 


The question was taken, and the tellera report- 
ed—ayes 70, noes 89. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee, moved to amend | 





“ Provided, howerer, That it shall be no obstacle to the ad- 
mission into the Union of any State which may hereafter 
be formed out of the territory lying south of the parallel of 
latitude of 36° 30’, that the constitution of said State may 
authorize or establish African slavery therein.”’ | 


He said that the amendment he had sent to the 


|| Chair contained in itself the true spirit and inten- | 
| tion of the Missouri compromise. That 
|| measure was adopted in 1820, and had been faith- 

|| fally adhered to, until the annexation of Texas, 
'| when it was again enacted. To this Missouri line | 
| the faith of the North stood pledged. 
|| said he considered the faith of the South pledged | 
‘to this compromise, he did not attempt to deny | 
| that here, and on various occasions, the Wilmot | 
counsels of those who showed more zeal in the || proviso had heen passed, and the Missouri com- 


But he | 


reat | 


When he | 


promise had been rejected in this House. 
meant to assert, as had been asserted by the gen- 


‘| tleman from Virginia, that with the consent of 
; ’ || the Government, and the acquiescence of the South, 
1 repeat, sir, that the appeals which they || 4he North had enjoyed all the advantages resulting | 
made to us, and which are to-day repeated, amount || om ( 
ty» nothing more nor less than a tame acknowl- | 


edgment of the mastery of the incendiary, revold- | 


from this compromise. And these facts involved 
an obligation on the part.of Congress to revive 


adopted by this House, but it had never been | 
sanctioned by the Senate. In that branch it was 
It never received the approbation of 
the President. Nor is there any evidence to sat- 
isfy the South that it ever can become a law. 


so commititself. The moment it did commit itself | 


he believed that the same vote would exclude the 
southern States from the Union. He hadvalready 
said, that he, as one southern man, would be ready | 
to walk out. He said this deliberately. He had 
heard the threats of gentlemen, who had said they 
would march regiments from their States to sub- 
And he believed these threats 





nited States,” are | 


were not made without consideration. He knew 
full well the gallantry of those who had given ut- 


from below 36° 30’, would drive them out of the 
Union. 

Mr. S. withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. SEDDON obtained the floor. 

Mr. VAN DYKE moved that the committee 


| asperities between southern men here. 





|| adversa 





that compromise in its terms and in its spirit. It | 


§ ah, hold en. Selldwrahig-arith those || wae true that the Wilmot proviso had been | 
’ ’ | 


r I do not mean, as long as |! 
i hold a seat on this floor, to succumb to it, or to | 


June 12, 


Mr. SEDDON claimed the floor, and saiq- 

I renew the amendment which the courtes 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sriaes 
has induced him to withdraw, to allow hie we: 
privilege of the floor. That amendment reo 
for consideration the true intent and obligation 
the Missouri compromise, and enables me oy 
fully to explain and fortify the position taken by 
me, and which has been so vehemently ASsailed 
by several gentlemen. ‘Chat position has been 
some extent misconceived by my assailants, : 
stated by me, is, Isubmit, just and true. Before 
ceeding, however, to restate and defend it,allow in. 
Mr. Chairman, to express my regret and mortig. 
cation that out of anything falling from me, there 
should have sprung partisan debate and perty 

It wa 
very far from my purpose, as I certainly think i 
was from the legitimate tendency of my remarks 
to lead to criminations as to the past, between 


but as 


| southern men, and instead of fomenting, [ hay 


the most earnest desire to allay all such feelino 
I have particularly regretted the tenor and spirit of 
the remarks of the able gentleman from Georgiy 
[Mr. Srepuens.] He seems to have cast down the 
glove for a party tourney. If, sir, ambition or the 
desire for party eclat influenced me, I mich 
covet the distinction of breaking a lance with 
gentleman 80 justly renowned, but other and par. 
amount considerations withhold me. I did not ip. 
deed look to be struck at and weakened in oy; 
position by a champion of the South, but! aim 
no shaft in return; I have, instead a proposition 
to make the gentleman. We havea commoa 
cause, and a common section—we of the South 
are engaged, against all odds, in a fierce strugyle 
for vital rights. Let our only rivalry and com. 
petition be, not about old party feuds, or bygone 
responsibilities, but who now shall most stoutly 


| stand by the cause of our section, and most gui. 


lantly bear its standard against the common 


But, ‘Mr. Chairman, I must return to the ex- 
planation of my position. I did not state, as has 
been erroneously imputed to me, that during the 
debate referred to by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Genrry,] there was a general un- 
derstanding among the members of this House, 
that in the event of acquisitions from Mexico, the 
Missouri compromise would be so adopted and 
applied to them. I said, sir, there certainly was 
not, on my part, nor did I believe there was any 
general understanding, at that time, among mem- 
bers, that, in the event of such acquisitions, the 
Wilmot proviso would be applied to them, and the 
South entirely excluded; and I referred to my own 
action at the time, and the declaration of at least 
one distinguished northwestern Democrat, in favor 
of the Missouri compromise, to repel the idea of 
any such understanding. I did, however, insist 
that, before the territories were finally acquired by 
the treaty of peace, there was a very general ex- 
pectation throughout the country that the proviso 
would not be enforced to the exclusion of the South, 
but that some equitable adjustment, allowing par 
ticipation to the South, either on the basis of the 
Missouri compromise, or the non-intervention 
principle in its true sense, would be effected. And, 
sir, was I not right in this? The clear obligations 
of the Constitution recognized the equality of right 
and privilege among the States of the Confeder- 
acy. How, then, could it be expected that there 


| This Government had never committed itself to || would be exclusion of the citizens of one half the 
|| the Wilmot proviso, and he believed never would || States, and an odious discrimination agains’ their 
sovereignty of the adventurers and squatiers upon || 


‘| to th lusion of the South from bel ? 30’, 
demnity for the past and security for the future’? || oiled that'tke cunsiunteiecamr aia 


institutions and property? It was the plain dictate 
of common sense, equity, and justice that the pnze 
of common valor and treasure, the indemnity of 
common sacrifices and sufferings, should be shared 
and enjoyed by all the States. We could nol 
anticipate that the wrong and outrage of mo- 
nopoly by the North, and of exclusion to the South 
would bs persisted in and consummated. ' 
But, sir, | will be more plain as to the ground 0 
our expectation to be allowed just participalio". 
In the te, when the treaty by which this ter- 
the proposition to incorporate a clause probi0!u" 
side in the ceded terri expressly rejected! 
Was not that a significant indication that we we" 
not to be excluded? Again, sir, had not the ge 
utive een officially declared, that any het 
prohibiting slavery south of the Missour! 
would not receive his assent? Was it not ed 
the North had secured and was enjoying the ¥ 
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north of the Missouri line, in consequence | 





Mr. CORWIN presented the petition of Asahel 





faith and obligation of the compromise as re- || Brainard, a pensioner, asking an increase of his 
eantted by the President? Could it oe reasonably | — which was referred tu the Committee on 
Pe me ensions. 


4 they would not, in some equitable mode, | 
exo how the rights of the South below it? | 
Both parties at the South were thoroughly pledged | 

id united against the Wilmot proviso, and our | 
a clusion. The presidential canvass was coming | 
¢ and it was helieved neither of the great parties 
contd elect a candidate who would approve the pro- | 





i 


yiso on the principle of our exclusion. 0 
emocratic party, then confidently expected to 
triamph , 
J vaedidate pledged to veto it. [Here the gentle- | 


en from 
Mr. S. yielding the floor— 


not equally pledged to veto the Missouri compro- 


mise line : 7 
Mr. SEDDON resumed. Certainly not, sir, so | 


he might well have abided by it; but if he would 
have vetoed the Missouri line, it wonld only have 


tional power to prohibit slavery even north of 
the line; and surely that, instead of justifying an 
expectation of an exclusion from free participation, i] 
would have sanctioned the contrary. 


and (Mr.S. yielding the floor) inquired if, because | 


was committed against the proviso, and || was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Also, a memorial of citizens of Minnesota, ask- 
ng a grant of land for the purpose of constructing || 


a magnetic telegraph from St. Paul, to connect || 
with the telegraph lines south and east; which |! 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. || 
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those soldiers, whether volunteers or regulars, who served 
on the frontiers of the United States during the tate war 


— Mexico, and that the committee report by bill or other- 


The following resolution, submitted, by Mr. 


Watxer on the 5th instant, relative to the pur- 


chase of the Debates of the California Convention, 
came up: 


Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate, adopted the 


. nn 15th day of April last, authorizing the purchase from Jona 
Also,a memorial of citizens of Lawrencecounty, || Ross Brown of two thousand copies of the Debsces in the 


The great || Ohio, asking a modification of the tariff so as to || California Convention, be and the same is hereby rescinded. 
adopt specific duties in place of ad valorem; which | é 
|| made some statements which would induce him to 


Mr. WALKER observed that Mr. Brown had 


Also, a memorial from citizens ef Licking coun- || move to refer the resolution to the Committee on 


Mr. DICKINSON presented the memorial of || 


the city of New York, in raising the first regi- || 
ment of New York volunteers; which was re- 
heen on the principle that there was no constitu- || ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


8. 
| pensation for constructing the dry dock of Kitttery, 
| in th@State of Maine; which was referred to the | 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, interposed, || Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. MASON presented a memorial from John | 
Gilbert and Zeno Secor, asking additional com- 


Also, a memorial from the legal representatives | 


New York, Mr. Duer, interposed and || ty, Ohio, asking Congress to authorize Asa Whit- || Contingent Expenses of the Senate; which was 

|| ney to construct a railroad from the Mississippi | agreed to. 

Mr. DUER asked him if that candidate was | valley to the Pacific ocean, on the plan proposed | 
'| in his memorial to Congress; which was referred 
|| to: the Committee on Roads and Canals. 


SWAMP LANDS IN ARKANSAS. 
Mr. BORLAND moved that the Senate take up 


the Senate bill No. 3, being the bill to grent to the 


‘ State of Arkansas the public lands remaining un- 
faras Lever understood. On the principle that it || Colonel Ward B. Burnet, asking for theallowance || sold, on account of overflow, in that State; which 
was a thing done in times past and acquiesced in, || of expenditares made by the Common Council of || motion was agreed to. 


The bill having been read a second time, was 


|| considered by the Senate as in Committee of tho 
|| Whole. 


The first question was on the amend- 


ment reported by the committee. 


Mr. HALE. 


I have no objection to the bill, or 


| to the amendment, but it strikes me that the fourth 

section is a pretty sweeping affair, and that we are 
|| about to make a grant of the extent of which we 
know but little. 


I think Congress ought.to have 


the candidate of the Democratic party had pledged || of Charles Porterfield, deceased, asking bounty | a little more information before they make any \ 
himself to veto the Wilmot proviso, the people \ land, commutation pay, and the reimbursement of | 


had not put their veto on him? 

Mr. SEDDON resumed. I think not even in | 
the North—certainly not in the South, where the | 
people who vetoed General Cass, and preferred 
the present President, did so on the ground-that | 
General Taylor would more certainly veto the || 
Wilmot proviso and secure the rights of the South. | 
Many considered that his identity of interest and 
property—his birth, associations, and feelings, as | 
asouthern man, gave fuller guarantees of his fideli- 
ty to the South and his maintenance of our rights, | 
than could be afforded by his northern competitor. || 

The hammer fell. 

Mr. SEDDON, (at the request of Mr. Baxer,) | 
withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. BAKER renewed it and made some re- | 
marks, which will be published hereafter. 

On motion of Mr. HOUSTON, 

The committe rose and reported. 

Mr. DICKEY made a report from the commit- 
tee on enrolled bills. 

On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, 

The House adjourned. 








PETITIONS, &e. 

The following petitions, memorials, &c., were | 
presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- | 
propriate committees: 

By Mr. THURMAN: The petition of John Fitzgerald, 
W.V. K. McLean, and 62 other citizens of the town of | 
New Sweden, Clinton county, New York, praying Congress | 
to sn modify the tariff of 1846 as to impose ad valorem duties 
on the basis of the prices of that year. 

Also, the petition of P. S. Whiteomband 57 other citizens 
of the county of Essex, State of New York, praying, Con- 
gress to so modify the tariff of 1646, as to impose ad valorem 
duties on the basis of the prices of that year. 

Also, the petition of Abraham Welden and 64 other citi- | 
zens of the town of Hills’ ; Essex county, New York, 
praying Congress so to modify the tariff of 1246, as to im- 
pose ad valorem duties on the basis of the prices of that 
year, 

By Mr. LITTLEFIELD: The petition of Philip Greely 
and others, for the passage of a law authorizing the appoint- 
ment ofan additional weigher and gauger for the. port of 
Portland, Falmouth, Maine. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: The memorial of Governor Alexander | 
Ramsey and 158 other citizens of Minnesota, for the grant 
of a township of land to aid in the construction of a tele- | 
_ a St. Paul, to connect with the eastern line of | 

By Mr. JULIAN: The petition of 33 citizens of Wayne | 
county, Indiana, praying a reduction of postage on all pre- | 
paid letters to a uniform rate of two cents per half ounce. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepwespayr, June 12, 1850. 
_ Mr. NORRIS ted additional documents 
cri te Sa Gy Ee 
ere referred to the Committee « aims. 
Mr. BORLAND presented the mefhorial of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of oe 











asking that a scientific corps may be attached to 
commission appointed to ran the bounda 


line between the States and M wh 
was refered'to the Committe on Terrionen. 





advances made for the public service; which was 
referred to the Committee of Claims. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD presented a petition from 


Francis Ayler and Chasteen Scott, citizens of | 


Boone county, Kentucky, asking indemnity for 


slaves that escaped into Ohio, and which they are H 


anable to recover for want of the passage of neces- | 


sary laws by the United States; which was re- | 


ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. SEWARD presented a petition signed by | 


265 inhabitants of Boston, Massachusetts, among || 


whom were many females, asking that the right 


be allowed by law to fugitive slaves; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. WALKER submitted the following reso- | 
lution, which lies over under the rule: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Publie Lands be i 
structed to report back to the Senate the bill entitled * A Dill | 


\| lands? 
n- || four millions of acres in Arkansas. 


to cede the public lands of the United States to the Stiies || ; 
respectively in which they are situated, on condition chat || cause I have not the estimate by me. Buta report 
the said States shall severally grant and convey che said || made by the Commissioner of the Genera! Land 


lands to actual occupants only, in limited quantities; for cost 
of survey, transfer, and title muniments merely.’ 

The resolutions lying on the table were sever- | 
ally read in their order, and passed over when not | 
called up for consideration. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. | 


} 


Batpwin, relative to the delay in furnishing the || 


Senate with certain documents, was considered and | 
J 


| 


agreed to: 


inquire into the causes of the delay in furnishing the Senate 


with the President’s message and accompanying documents, || 


and the r- port of the Secretary of the Treasury, which have 
been ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate, and to 
report the same to the Senate, 


The following resolutions, submitted by Mr. || 


Boar.anp, the 18th of April, in relation to the es- 
tablishment of certain mail rbutes, were considered 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 





| he ; 
Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be directed to | woe corresponds precisely. 


| words. 


ae a mail route from Bark,in Franklin county, via | 
ry 


Braw 
county, to Boonville, in Scott county, Arkansas. 

further, That the same committee be. instructed 
to inquire as to the propriety of extending the mail route 
from Camden, Arkansas, via Buena Vista and Seminary, 
in Ouachita county, Calhoun, in Lafayette county. Arkansas, 


Resol ther, That the same committee be instructed 
to inquire as to the 


bpriety of establishing a mail route 
from Searcy, in 


“county, to Clinton, in Van Buren 
county,in Arkansas, € 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
BorvanpD, the 7th instant, in relation to extending 


the naval pension system to the army, was con- 
sidered and agreed to: . 


laws as to place the officers and soldiers of the army on the 
United Se. tery note poy of roving 
by law for granting to the widows and orphans of 


| 


| 


Via alent needa abiloen. 


| 


i| these lands to the States an 


such grant. The fourth section of the bill conveys 
every inch of land in the United States, known 
and designated as swamp lands, to the States in 


which they lie. I wish the amendment may ba 
divided, so that we may vote on the sections sep- 
arately. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, that the principle of the bill 
applies ag well to every other State as to Arkansas, 
and that it is not as sweeping as he seems to sup- 
pose, because there is no ancertainty in regard to 
the quantity of this kind of land. Itis known and 


; | properly designated at the Land Office, from re- 
of trial by jury and the writ of habeas corpus may || 


turns made by actual surveys. The term used 


| here is the technical term by which it is known at 


the Land Office. 

Mr. HALE. I would ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if he can inform the Senate what is the 
amount of land in all the States known as “‘ swam 
?** T understand there are something like 


Mr. BORLAND. T cannot tell precisely, be- 


Office, showing it, was laid before the Senate more 


'| than a year ago. 


Mr. WEBSTER. Will the honorable member 


| from Arkaneas state, whether in this part of the 


bill he has followed the precedents of other bills 
passed for a like purpose ? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have copied the bill from 
that passed in the case of Louisiana. The provi- 
It is even in the same 


Mr. KING. The law which was passed grant- 


i ing to Louisiana her swamp lands was discussed 
|| here, and understood by the Senate generally. It 


is well uscertained from the Land Office that these 
lands are of no earthly value, while in their present 
state, and that they render the country contiguous 
exceedingly unhealthy. The Government of the 


|| United States will not engage in a system of drain- 


Roads be instructed to Inquire as to the propriety of estab. || 98, 8@ as to bring these lands into a state that will 


| enable them to command anything by their sale; 
y’s, Grand Prairie, and Robert Maffit’s, in Scott | 


and in order to relieve the States from the difficul- 
ties which they encounter for want of proper facil- 


An 
| ities of communication through the swamps, as 


well as to improve the general health of the coun- 
try, it was thought to be nee and proper to give 

let them drain them 
ifthey can. The quantity was calculated and per- 
fectly well ascertained by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, and the statement was 
laid on ouf tables, so that every one haa an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what is the quantity of land in the 
different States. The lands are overflowed and of 
no value, unless the Government adopts a system 
of drainage. The Senator from Arkatisas js mig- 
taken in one particular, and that is with regard to 
the latter part of the section. ‘This bi!! passed in 
the case of Louisiana did not give the ee 
ileges and advantages to other States of the Union 
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Hndtivat been the case this bill would have been 
altogether unnecessary. Hence it is that this bill 
goes further than the one conferring the same 
privilege on Louisiana, If, however, there “ia 
any difficulty in the minds of honorable Senators 
with regard to the general provision—and I| confess 
no such difficulty weighs with me, knowing the 
nature of the land—the Senator from Arkansas 
can relieve them from that difficulty by confining 
the bill to his own State. As I said before, a 


| 


statement of the amount of land thus situated has || 
been prepared in the land office and submitted to || 


Congress, and whether the quantity be smal! or 
great, | consider a matter of no importance, so far 
as the interests of the United States are concerned. 
I hope there. will be no difficulty in passing the 
bill, for the United States will lose nothing by its 


passage, and they may gain something, for the || 


lands contiguous to these swamp lands are now in 
many cases.rendered useless and unsaleable. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will state: that when I first 
introduced the bill, the fourth section was precisely 
the same asin the Louisiana bill. On referring the 
bill to the Committee on Public Lands, however, 


j 
' 


| 


the committee, after consulting with a number of 


Senators, thought proper to make it applicable to 
all the, States, But if the principle is right as 
applied to Arkansas and Louisiana, it is right as 
applied to all other States, without reference to the 
quantity of the lands. 

Mr. SHIELDS. [ will state that the Committee 
on Public Lands thought it would be better, in- 
stead of introducing a separate bill for each State, 


that there should be provisions added to the bill to || 


make it apply to all the States, After what has 
been said by my honorable friend from Alabama, 
it is unnecessary fur me to add a word upon that 
subject. I know, what these lands are in my own 
State, and. we only want to get possession of them 
to give them away to those who will drain and im- 
prove them, and makethem habitable and healthy. 
The same is the case in Indiana, Missouri, and 
other States, and in Arkansas perhaps more than 
all the rest. We call these lands ‘‘fever and ague 
lands’’ in my State, and the sole object in getting 
possession of them is to have them drained and 
improved. I hope there will be no objection: to 
the fourth section of the bill; it is rendered appli- 
cable to all the States to prevent the necessity of 
a separate bill for each State. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missiasippi. I have long been 
an advocate of the graduation of the price of the 
public Jands. _1 have been an advocate of the sur- 
render to the State of those lands that could not 
be sold by the General Government within a cer- 


} 


tain term of years; and in proof of the wisdom of 


auch a policy, | would cite a case that occurred in 
my own State, The, Chickasaws in) that State 
were entitled to receive, instead of an annuity, the 
net proceeds of the lands, from which they re- 
moved. The graduating principle was applied to 
those lands, so.as to reduce some of them: down 
to 125 cents an acre. The lands. were sold rap- 
dly, and were got rid of inashort period. These 
lands netted more than any lands which have 
been sold by the Government at $1 25peracre, by 
being kept in the market a long term of years. 
The case included in this bill is of swamp lands, 
which cannot be sold if they. have been surveyed, 
and much of which cannot be surveyed at all, as 
in Louisiana. Some portions of the lands of Mis- 
sissippi are in the like difficulty, ‘These lands can- 
net be sold by the Federal Government. Again, 
sir, the lands lying contiguous to them—I speak 
particularly of a portion of the Jands of Missis- 
sippi—eannot be occupied, and consequently are 
unsaleable, because they are separated entirely from 
communication either with the river or the high 
land, wherever the country isoverflowed; and be- 
sides, the adjacent country is rendered so unhealthy 
that lands susceptible of cultivation cannot be occu- 
pied, To grant the inundated and unsaleable 
lands to the i for|the purpose of draining them, 
is to render the con lands saleable, and of 
double value,, Jt will secure a rapid settlement, 
and not mortnnnare the treasury the moneys 
received for lands, but the customs-revenue 
from the settlers apes them, which is always far 
the greater item of profit to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


To exclude the fourth section, then, as pro- || thing 
posed by the, Senator from. New. Hampshire, || to be 
would be to restrict the provisions.of this bill to | difference 





} 


| 
i 





| 


| 


| 


| 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


oigtibanly situated, where there are swamp lands. | limits like those adopted in the bill for Louisiana, 


The bill for, Louisiana was. restricted to one 
State; and wpon consideration the bill was passed, 
and the principle was accepted. It was left-alone, 
that there might be no combination and no con- 
fusion about it. Now that the principle is settled, 
why need you goon and pass a bill for one State af- 
ter another, enumerating each State containing- 
lands like situated? I think myself that the most ap- 
propriate bill would be the fourth section of this bill 
without the others—to be modified by.a clause ex- 
tending the provisions of the law. passed in the 
case of Louisiana to. the other States, embracing 
all the lands similarly situated. With this mod- 
ification, the fourth section would contain. the 
whole merit of the bill. The principle would: be 
as correct in one section as in four, if it is sound 
atall. The bill would require merely that the.act 
of Louisiana should be extended to the other 
States, 

Now, sir, if the fourth section should be sepa- 
rated from the other three, and the fourth section 
should be lost, I-should feel it my. duty: to: bring 
in a bill allowing Mississipi the same rights that 


| we here grant to Arkansas, the argument for 
| which would equally apply to the lands extending 
| from just below Memphis to the mouth of the 


Yazoo river. It would be a mere waste of. time, 


| and multiply, bills, to pass the first three sections 


and not the fourth, which is the mere application 


| of the same principle tg all cases of like import. 


Surely we would not grant to oneand refuse to 
another. 

Mr. HALE. 1 have no opposition. to the bill. 
I merely made the inquiry. because I thought the 
Senate ought to have. some information about the 
matter. Itjis one about which I feel very: little in- 
terest. I donot object to the bill, and Ido not 
know that | should object to it if it allowed all 
the lands to the States; but I asked for a division 
of the question in order to obtain information, and 
bring the matter before :he Senate. As it seems 
to be the sense of the Senate that the question 
should be taken on the amendment as.a whole, 1 
withdraw the call for a division of the question, 

Mr. FOOTE. . I have no notion, after whathas 
been already said, of detaining: the Senate with a 
speech. hen the Louisiana bill was before this 
body, I expressed my views at length on the sub- 
ject, and warmly urged the adoption of the bill. 

feel great interest in this bill, because my own 
State is interested in it. I trust that, after the 
cogent reasons for the adoption of the measure 
which have been given here this morning, gentle- 
men will withdraw their opposition, and allow the 
bill to become a part of the law of the land. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this is a general 
bill, and applicable to every State in which there 
are public lands covered with swamps. There is 
not much of this description of land in’ the State 
from which I come, but a sufficient quantity tomake 


_me feel a deep interest in the passage of this’ bill. 
| 1 do not expect to be able to add niuch to what has 
| been so well said by my distinguished friend from 
| Ilinois, [Mr. Surevps,} and others, in support of 


| this meagure. 


His (Mr. 8’s.] long and intimate 


| knowledge of everything connected, with, our 


| all know, its efficient head, enables: him to 
| with a more correct knowledge of the details of 


land system, having been for several years, as.we 


k 


| this subject, than perhaps any other member of the 
Senate. 


Having been for several years connected with 


| the surveys of the public lands, my attention’ has 
| been necessarily drawn to this particular subject. 





| 
| 


| These swamp lands are row entirely valueless to 


the General Government, and are highly injurious 
to the health and settlement of those portions of the 
States in which they lie; so much so, indeed, as to 
injure, and oftentimes to prevent the sales of the 
contiguous lands, which are susceptible of cultiva- 
tion and inhabitation. The question then is, sir, 
whether the General Government will! continue its 


ownership over these inundated lands—which | 


spread death and disease amongst the people—or, 
by surrendering them to the States, allow them to 
be rendered fit for. cultivation and settlement., No 
one, | presume, ever thinks that the United States 


} will ever enter upon any system for the reclama- 


tion of these lands; the sooner, then, it with 
its ownership, the better for all a Sao 
has been said as to the quatitity of these lands 


granted’ by this bill; with me, it makes fio, 
whether the quantity be more or less: [ 


June 13, 


act upon the principle that we cre all bound 
something with these refuse lands, and | fees 
no other or better mode of disposing of them, thay 
that proposed by this bill. I shall, therefore, wij). 
ingly vote for this-bill; and most sincerely ho 
that it may become a law. Pe 

It is made the duty of the Government deputy. 
surveyor, by law, and under the instructions of 
the surveyor-general, to designate the swamp lands, 
They. are therefore, so delineated upon the plats 
and by the field-notes of thedeputies, as to enable 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
assign them to the States in which they lie, wit). 
out, there being any danger that.any other than 
swamp lands would or could ber given to such 
States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [live in a State where 
there are none of these swamp lands; but | was op 
the Committee on the Public Lands during. the 
last, Congress. 1 was then opposed to granting 
the swamp lands to the different States, but I ad. 
vocated. a. system by which the General Gover. 
ment eae undertake to drain these public lands 
for the benefit of the whole, 1 found that this plan 
met.with so little support, that, in all probability, 
it could never be done, and that. brought my mind 
then to this. conclusion, that. these lands must re. 
main swamp lands forever, or that we must give 
them up to the States, and let the. States drain 
them and make them valuable. 1 became hopeless 
of my. plan being carried out, and, indeed, the 
more I considered it, the more dissatisfied | be- 
came with my own system, and it brought me to 
this alternative, that we must either give the lands 
to the. States, or allow them to remain in their pres- 
ent condition. On due reflection, | have come to 
the determination to vote for this bill, without the 
amendment, and to vote ‘for similar bills in behalf 
of other States,,as, they shall be presented. | 
make these few. remarks by way of explanation of 
the change.in my opinions. 

The amendment was then agreed to; and there 
being no further proposition to amend, the bill 
was reported back to the Senate, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in, 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and .was subsequently read a third 
time and passed. 

The title of: the bill was amended: so as to read, 
** A bill to enable the State of Arkansas and other 
States to reclaim the swamp lands within their 
limits.’ 

THE COMPROMISE BILLt. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill for the admis- 
sion of California as a State into the Union, to 
establish territorial governments for Utah and New 
Mexico, and making proposals to Texas for the 
establishment of her western and northern bound- 


aries. 

Mr. DAYTON resumed, and’ concladed the 
speech which he commenced yesterday. 

Mr. CLAY then suggested that the vote on the 


nding motion to postpone,to a day certain, be- 
vend the session, ge taken, that the: Senate, 
in the event of its rejection, might resume the con- 
sideration of amendments. 

Mr. BENTON, in accordance with an intime- 
tion which he gave when his motion was made, 
withdrew that motion for the present, to permit 
votes to be taken on important amendments. 

The residue of the day, until four o’clock, was 
devoted to the consideration of amendments in 
relation to the boundary line between New Mex- 
ico and Texas, a report of which will appear i 
the A ix. 

The Senate then adjourned: | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tavrspay, June 13, 1850. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. INGE, by- unanimous consent, presented 
an amendment to the bill heretofore referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
of the following title: _ jah 
‘A bill to establish an armory and foundry at 
Fort sac, on thie Ohio river.” 
On. motions by Mi. IN E,, the. amendment 
(without being read) was re to the Commit- 
of the Whole s the state of the Union, and 
ordeted to be prin | : 
* -HOUSE AT BANGOR. 


Mr. SON rose and. said, he, was, exceed- 
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ingly desirous thata bill from the Senate, now on, 
the Speaker’s table, providing for the erection of | 
a cusiom house im the: city of Bangor, should: be 
taken up, in order that it might be referred to they 
Committee on Commerce. The House would | 
bear him witness that/he had, not heretofore tres- 
‘assed on its patience. The bill: was: of somet|, 
i nce, and as he merely that it. 
should be taken up and referred, he -hoped ‘that, 
the unanimous consent of the House, would: be | 
gwen for that purpose. 1 od] 
The SPEAKER put the question as-a-motion:| 
that, by unanimous consent, the’ bills. from> the | 
Senate on the Speaker’s: table: should be taken up | 
and referred. f 
Mr. JONES: lL object-to-any reference. 
Sv the motion of Mr. Srersen was not enter- | 
ined. 
Mr. BAYLY. I call: for the! regular order of) | 
siness. 
one SPEAKER. The regular order. of busi- } 
ness is the call of committees for reports. 
Mr. HARRIS» of Illinois. I move: that-the:|| 
rules be suspended, and. that.the House: resolve: |, 
itself into Commiitteeof the: Whole on the state), 
of the Union. 
Messrs. ROOT, PRESTON KING, and others, | 
demanded the yeas and nays. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois, called: for tellers on 
taking the and nays. 
Tellers a ordered, and Messrs. McQueen, || 
of South Carolinay.and Root, of Ohio, were ap- |. 
ointed. | 
And the question having) been put, tke vote (| 


stood, in favor of taking the: yeas and nays 41, || 


So the yeas and, nays were ordered, and, being 
taken, resulted——yeas 94, nays 88; as follow: 


"YEAS—Messrs. Albertson, Alexander, Allen, Andrews, 
Ashmun, Rempetia Ringhome Booth, Burrows, ‘Thomas’ B. 


noes not counted. | have been entirely excluded—thus practically car- 


Builer, Joseph Cable, Cartter, Casey, Chandler, Cole, Con- 
ger, Corwin, Crowell, Dickey, Dixon, Doty, Fowler, Putier, 
Giddings, Goodenow, Gorman, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, Hal- 
joway, Hampton, Harlan, Thomas L. Harris, Henry, Hoag- 
land, Howe, Huuter, William T. Jacksons Julian, Daniel 
P. King, James. G, King, John A, King, Preston King, Lef- 
fer, Littlefield, Horace Mann, Matteson, Meacham, e, 
Morris, Nelson, Nes, Newell, Ogle, Olds, Otis, Peaslee, 
Peck, Phelps, Pitman, Potter, Putnam, Reed, Reynolds, | 
Richardson, Risley, Rockwell, Rose, Rumsey, Sackett, Saw- 


telle, Schenck, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Silvester, E. G. 
Spaulding, Sprague, Thaddeys Stevens, Stetson, Strong, 
Sweetser, Taylor, Wiliam Thompson, Tuck, Underhill, 
Van Dyke, Walden, Wentworth, Whittlesey, Wildrick, 
Wilmot, Wilson, Winthrop, and Wood 

NAYS—Mesars, Anderson, Ashe, Bayly, Bissell, Bocock, 
Bowdon, Bowie, Boyd, Breck, Briggs, Albert G. Brown, 
William J. Brown, Buel, Burt, Chester Butler, Joseph P. 
Caldwell, Calvin, Clarke, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Colcock, 
Deberry, Dimmick, Duncan, Edmundson, Nathan Evans, 
Ewing, Featherston, Fitch, Freediey, Green, Hall, Hamil- 
ton, Hammond, Haralson, Isham G. Harris, 8. W. Hurris, 
Hay, Haymond, Hebard, Hibbard, Hilliard, Holladay, Hub: 
bard, Inge, Joseph. W.. Jackson, James L. Johuson, t 
W. Johnson, Jones, Kaufinan, La Sére, Job Mann, Mar- 
shall, Mason, MeClernand, Robert M. MeLane, Pinis E. 
McLean, MeQueen, McWillie, Miller, Millson, Morse, 
Morton, Quilaw, Parker, Phenix, Powell, Robbins, Robin- 
son, Ross, Savage, Seddon, Shepperd, Stanly, Frederick P. 
Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Alex. H. Stephens, Thomas, 
Jacob Thompson, James Thompson, Thurman, Venable, 
Vinton, Waldo, Watkins, Weliborn, White, Williams, and 


| 


Woodward—88. 

{[Mr. ROOT, when his name was:called, stated 
that he had paired off, until half-past one, with Mr. 
Oxx, 8f South Carolina. } 


CALIFORNIA. 


So the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Boyp, 
of Renan y, in ihe chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the California question, 

The amendment offered.yesterday by Mr. Sraw- 
tox, of Tennessee, and which had been renewed 
by Mr. Baker, was withdrawn. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, renewed the 
amendment, which was as follows: 

“Provided, however, That it shall be no obstacle to the | 

: Union of any State which may hereafter 
pe the territory lying south of the parntiel of 
tude of 36° 30’, that’ the seatieaat of said State may 
Authorize or establish African slavery therein.” 

Mr. T. said: he had renewed the amendment for 
the purpose of making one or two remarks, chiefly 


'n reply to those submitted yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, (Mr. Sternensi] | (con- 
tinued: Mr. T.) then attempted to getthe floor. | 


ern to — the remarks of that gentleman, 
wn mya bee epee 

‘the speech. 1 believe, and 1 am will- 
ing to anow say Lol thas the Democratic: party 








| the 
| does not feel that.a heavy responsibility rests upon | 


| manner amicable, just, and satisfactory to all per- 


|| settlement of this question, in preference to. the 


| and quietness to the country, we will, fora while 
| atleast, lay down our party armor. Ido not wish 
to. vindicate myself at this time for the votes | have 








[Mr. Tuomrson.]. He would. tell, him candidly, 






is responsible in a great. for the introdue- 
tion of these territories. believe they are in jus- || (hat he waa utterly opposed.to keeping, these (er- 
tice bound; as patriotsy.to do all which.it may. be || ritories under military governments. There was 





in their power to do to. settle these questions, | 
believe that if they had done so immediately upon | t 
the: acquisition of’ these terricories, they would || Polk for the creation or, establishment of those 
new have been in the ascendancy, and would at|| governments. kt was.done without the authority 
this moment have been invested with the power of | of law, and in violation of the Consutuuion of the 
this,Government. But, at the same time, it is:to. |, United States, ashe firmly believed, as he had 
be»remembered that during the last presidential; oftem declared on, this floor, and as he believed 
election, thie was: made a. promineat question of,| every, Whig, who was then here was ready to 
discussion. The Democratic party having. failed || votes His (Mr. S.’s) past course and position 


ne day, during ihe last two sessions of Congress, 
that he w not have voted to. impeach My. 






tovsettle it, the country, panting, as. it was. for a|| Upon this. subject could not. be forgotten or mis- 


settlement, released that party from all) responsi- || taken, The. creation of these civil governments, 
bility, and the responsibility then devolved upon || vein time of war, by the authority of the Pres- 
Whie party. And l-appeal to the gentleman || ident of the United States, he held to be a most 
glaring.and. dangerous. usurpation of power, and 
it deserved the rebuke and condemnation of Con- 
that! party: for the settlement ofthe question in a || greas.atthe time. But it was then detended by 
| the friends. of the President, as a war mesaure. 
| He derived his.power (he and they, said) from the 
Does not the gentleman feel. that-almost- the en- || ‘ laws of nations and the rights of war.”’ Nobody 
tire responsibility, rests. upon that party, for-the || pretended that such governments could or ought 
settlement of this question? Does. he not know || to be maintained in time of peace. And. the oaly 
that when General Paylor was a candidate for. the ] way that he got out of the difheulty, at the term- 
Presidency, his election, was advocated upon the \| nation of the war, was to assume the position that 
broad ground. that he was to be trusted with the || (he governments were rightfully instituted in ime 
| of war, as.war measures, and,.that, though. they 
Democratic candidate, General Cass?, And.Lask.|| ceased to exist as. such on the conclusion of peace, 
him, can he justify his own friends in refusing, || yet that, as they were the existing govertunents 
any. settlement of this question, except by. the || at the time of peace, they could continue to exist, 
enactment of the Wilmot proviso, or by doing || Uoder the laws of nations, as governments de 
that which is. equivalent, the continuance of the || facto, untibh others were organized. In this light 
military government in that country, under the di- || they, were. recognized by him after the peace; 
réction, of the President, until the Seuth shall jen - pe condition the present Administrauon 
ound them, 


from Georgia (Me. Srepuens] to say, whether he 


tions.of the Union? 








rying out the Wilmot proviso as. effectively.as|| Mr. S. said he did not deem it necessary for 
though: it: were enacted into alaw? Will the gen- / him, to state what course he thought it would 
tleman justify his.W hig friends in thas attempting |, have been proper for the present Adminatration 


to-be unjust upon this-subject? I do not wish. to || take towardsthem. Finding the governments 


| raise any issue with the gentleman upon. this sub- | existing, there as they did, perhaps those in au- 


ject; on the contrary, 1 am willing,that by-gones | thority could not have done beter than to con- 
should be by-gones; I am willing that my record | tinue to recognize them as governments de facto, 
should be made up, and the gentleman’s-record || until they should be superseded by others in- 
should be made up, and.1 have no wish to open it | stituted by competent authority, The present 
now. I do not wish to-recur to the past, because || Administration, therefore, he did mot think were to 
in so. doing we would each fing that which would || blame for the present state of things; bus he 
be made the subject of party recrimination and. || wished it distinctly, understood, that he did notap- 
violent remark; but L do hope that if we can agree. | prove, and he never could be brought to sanction 
upon any great. measure which will give peace.} the policy of having these territories, in time of 
peace, under military sway and rule, lt was con- 

| trary to the first mangos of republican constutu- 
; tional liberty. Upon the acquisition of these terri- 
given, having always acted in accordance with the || tories—upon the ratification of the treaty—the 
principles of, the Missouri compromise, and with || government of them devolved upon Congress, and 
the hope. that all parts. of: the country, would: be || 1 was the duty of Congress, either to allow the 
just, that all parties would be patriotic, and thata || people there to. gevern themselves according to 
settlement would finally, be: made which should | their. choice, or to provide a government for them 
be such as to.give peace and quietness to the whole | Suitable to their condiuon, And in candor, he 
country and secure the. rights and the equality of || would say to the gentleman from Mississippi, that 
all the States. | those Whigs, in his opinion, who now. avow. the 
Mr, OLDS interposed, and inquired if the gen- extraordinary policy, of leaving the territories 








under a military government in ume of peace, are 

strangely inconsistent with the position that they 

| and he.occupied two years ago, when they heid 

| up for. public condemnation sucha course of policy 

even intimeof war. Welive ina Government of 
| laws and under a written Coastitution, and from 

| neither of which is .any authority, possessed by 

the President to maintain military governments 

| over any portion of our territories. The whole 

| idea, is. revolting to every one who has a proper 

| appreciation of the value of American liberty. 

, said Mr. S., the gentleman from Missis- 

| sippi has alluded to the late canvass for the Presi- 
| dency, and says that while General Cass wae 
connle against the Wilmot proviso, thatthe people 
| of the South had preferred General Taylor, because 
| they were. more willing to trust him with the 
| settiement of these questions than Genera! Cass; 
, and hence he argues, that the responsibility has 
| passed from the Democratic party to the Wing 
| party of adjusting them. He (Mr, 8.) wished 
| simply to say, that he believed other coneides- 
| aiions had much more to do with the iate presi- 
dential election than these difftult questions. 
The very.policy thet brought these difficulues 
upon us, was.one of the main reasons that in- 
duced him to take such an active part in the over- 
throw. of the late Administration, It was,true, 
General Cass was opposed to the Wilmot proviso, 
and he.(Mr. 8.) had never, on this floor.or before 
his constituents, attempted to represent him other- 
wise. He had generously awarded to hira ali 


tleman from Mississippi had voted for the Mis- 
| Souri compromise—in the annexation of Texas? 
Mr. THOMPSON: I did vote for the Missouri 
compromise in the annexation of Texas, | am 
glad. my friend recurs to the matter. It was then 
asserted and understood by the wholecountry—at 
least. by all the friends. of Texas—who were the 
Democratic party—that that line should be the 
line of division to the Pacific, and we immediate- 
ly acted up to that great principle, when we came 
to organize a territorial government for Oregon. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I have but.a 
word to say in reply to. the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 
The CHAIRMAN, It is not in order, pending 
the amendment moved by the gentleman from 


Mississippi. 
I withdraw the amend- 

























Mr, SS ae . 
ment for the gen from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS... Lrenew it. 1 have but a 
word, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THURMAN rose to a point of order, and 
sent up to the Chair, in writing, the foliowing: 

Mr. TrurMAN raises the point of order, that when a gen- 
tleman has speken five miuutes, and the fleor is given to 


another gentleman, the titled 
to the fluor, has te wilbarae the amasdmect 
The reporter did not understand that the point 
of order was at this time. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of ia, renewed. the 
amendment, and said that he had but a few words 
to offer in reply to the genieman from Mississippi, 
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the meri: that he wes entitled to for that posi- 
tion. But he had stated, what he would now sa 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, that the posi- 
tion of General Cass was no better, if it was not 
worse, for the interests of the South, than an o 
advocacy of the proviso itself; for General Cass 
held, that slavery did not exist in these territo- 
ries—that it never could go there—and that it was 
not within the constitutional power of Congress 
to make provision for its extension or protection 
there. This was the purport of General Cass’s 
Nicholson letter. This was his (Mr. S.’s) under- 
a of it at the time, He never misrepre- 
sented him. He knew it was read one way at the 
North and another at the South; but he had never 
in his life done General Cass the slightest inten- 
tional injustice on this subject. He represented 
his position fairly, as he understood it, and just as 
General Cass himself had stated it a few days ago, 
in the Senate. He there said, on Tuesday last, 
after reviewing the Nicholson letter: 

« And am I not right in saying, that whatever other quali- 
ties he may want, @ man, with my letter before him, who 
could say that T never took the ground that slavery could not 
exist in the new territories, does not want moral courage ?”” 

Flow anybody could candidly have come to any 
other conclusion at the time was a wonder to me. 
Now I say tothe gent!eman from Mississippi, that 
neither in the canvass, nor in this House before 
or since, nor before my constituents or the people 
of Georgia, before nor since these acquisitions 
have I countenaneed any imposition upon this sub- 
ject, North or South. Ihave been for fair, open 
deating. I did not desire to deceive or cheat any- 
body, and I did not intend to be deceived or cheated 
by anybody. 
intended any such thng. 
clear and explicit; and it amounted to this, that the 
Wilmot proviso was already over the country, 
both by the laws of the land and the Jaws of na- 


ture, and that it was not within the power of | 


Congress to remove it. Of course, according to 
his viewsand policy, the South would be excluded 
from any participation in the territories acquired 
from Mexico, Fsies [ could not endorse him 
and his policy upon this subject, if I had agreed 
with him upon all other questions. I have from 
the beginning been, as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi says he is,in favor of the extension of the 
Missouri compromise line, or some other fair and 
just division of the territory. But 1 want no di- 
vision which will not give as ample protection and 
security to the South in the enjoyment of her 
portion as it does to the North. The extension 
of the Missouri compromise without the recogni- 
tion of slavery south of that line and all necessary 
protection, would, in my opinion,be a perfect mock- 
ery of right,—just as much so as the doctrine of 
*‘non-intervention.”” This was my position two 
years ago upon this floor, and upon which I then 
declared I should stand or fall. I hold that upon 
the acquisition of these territories, their govern- 
ment devolved upon Congress, and that it was 
the duty of Congress to pass all necessary laws for 
the fair and equal enjoyment of them by all the 
people of the United States, or such of them as 
might go there with their property of every de- 
scription. ' 

As a difference of opinion exists between the 
North and South upon the subject of slavery, I 
thought, and still think, that for the purpose of 
such equal and just enjoyment a division of the 
territory would be best. ‘That Congress had power 
to pass all such laws [ never doubted—indeed I 
was amazed at the position of those who claimed 
the constitational right to carry and hold slaves 
there and yet denied to Congress the power to 
pass lawe for the protection of their rights. The 
deetrine of **non-intervention’’ denied that power. 
1 woderstand the gentleman from Mississippi now 
to be in favor of the extension of the Missouri 
line, with a recognition and protection of our rights 
south of the line. And yet he will allow me to 
tell him, that according to the doctrine of General 
Cass and the w party to which he belonged 
two years ago, a compromise*or settlement 
vous be an upeonstitutional act, for they denied 
the power of Congress to pass ay such law. For 
rvyself, | have always maintained that the South 
had an undoubted right to an equal participation 
in these territories, and that it was the duty of 
Congreas to see to it that that right was properly 
secared and ed. It is true these opinions 
of mine were held by many, two years ago, to be 


I do not say that General Cass | 
I think his letter was 


tleman from Massachusetts call the gentleman from 


| side, [Mr. THompson,] to order. 


| on various oceasions the debate has wandered || 
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hetrodozical, and even dangerous. But I have the 
gratification now of seeing them fast becoming the 
common sentiments of men of all parties at the 
South. Conscious of the right then, 1 was willing 
for time to vindicate the truth. So much for the 
remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi. And 
in conclusion I repeat to him, | am opposed to the 
continuance of military governments in these ter- 
ritories—they are anti-republican, and inconsistent 
with the first principles upon which our Govern- 
ment rests. I am for a settlement of all these sec- 
tional questions if they can be settled consistently 
with the rights and interests of the people of my 
State. It has been said that | opposed the settle- 
ment two years ago. I did—and if 1 were to 
judge from the debates in this and the other end of 
the Capitol, I should find abundance of evidence to 


mouths of some of the very men who were dis- 
posed to censure me for the course I then took. 
Mr. WENTWORTH. Will the gentleman 
from Georgia withdraw the amendment ? 
Mr. STEPHENS. I will withdraw it if the 
gentleman will renew it. 
Mr. WENTWORTH eaid he would renew the || 
amendment, to enable him to say a word. He || 
feared that the debate between the two parties in || 
the South might place gentlemen from the North, || 
who went for the admission of Texas, in a very || 
false position. He had been for Texas from the | 
beginning; the Democratic party had been for || 
Texas. 
Mr. ASHMUN (interposing) rose to a point 








of order, and called on the Chair to enforce the || 
rule, that gentlemen in making their five minutes’ | 


speeches sha!l be confined to an explanation of 
their amendments. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Why did not the gen- 


Georgia, on his side, [Mr. Sternens,] to order, || 
instead of allowing that gentleman to go on with- || 
out objection, and now objecting to my colleague’s || 
proceeding ? | 

Mr. ASHMUN. Because I did not call the | 
gentleman from Mississippi, onthe gentleman’s | 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is aware that || 


very wide indeed from the question immediately | 
before the committee; but in five minutes’ expla- || 
nations, itis utterly impossible for the Chair to | 
undertake to confine gentlemen immediately to the 
line, or within the line, of legitimate debate, and the 
Chair is not disposed to attempt so impossible a || 
task. The Chair, therefore, does not sustain the | 
point of order made by the gentleman from Mas. || 
sachusetts. 

Mr. ASHMUN. \lI called the gentleman to | 
order; does the Chair decide that he is in order? || 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so decides. || 

Mr. ASHMOUN. Then I appeal from the de- || 
cision. My point of order is, that the gentleman, | 
instead of explaining his amendment, is discussing 
the question of the annexation of Texas, the con- 
duct of the Democratic and Whig party, and the | 
result of the war. 

Mr. WENTWORTH. I have not said a word 
about the war. 

Mr. PRESTON KING called for the reading of 
the amendment; which was read. 

Mr. ASHMUN called for the reading of the | 





rule authorizing five minutes’ speeches; which 
was read, as follows: 

«34. No member shall occupy more than one hour in | 
debate on any question, in the House, or in the committee; 
but a member, reporting the measure under consideration 
from a committee, may open and close debate: Provided, 
That where debate is closed by order of the House, any 
member. shall be allowed, in committee, five minutes to 
explain any amendment he may offer.” 


The CHAIRMAN. This rule is stringent in 
its provisions; but in five minutes it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for the Chair to determine what 
use the gentleman from Illinois might make of the 
remarks which he has submitted, in reference to 
the Missouri compromise, and the annexation of 
Texas. The Chair did not feel it to be his duty 
to call the gentleman to order, or to sustain the 
emer of order raised by the gentleman from | 
assachusetts. 

Mr. STRONG. I understood the tleman 
from Illinois to propose to submit remarks against 
the amendment which he offers; if this is the case, 
I submit that he is out of order. 

The question, “ Shall the opinion of the Chair 


| of order made on himself to any other man 
| justify me in that opposition, even out of the || 


stand as the jud nt of the commit ” 
siieem tees judgme mittee?”? was 


The CHAIR stated that the noes appeared to 


have it. 

Mr. ASHMUN asked for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Messrs. Co 
Beate were appointed. 

The question was taken, and the tellers reported 
ayes 77, noes 80. 

So the decision of the Chair was overruled and 
the remarks which Mr. Wenrworrn had com: 
menced were declared to be out of order 

Mr. WENTWORTH (still retaining the floor) 
asked now to have the amendment read. He was 
not going to speak upon it; he was going to caji 
fora vote. He said he preferred'to have the point 
, as 
believed the whole debate out of order, and had 
no desire to speak himself or hear others. He 
thought the day for speaking had passed, and that 
it was the duty of Congress to vote now, and do 
nothing else but vote. There were some things 
however, which he would like to explain, about 
the admission of Texas; yet he would rather the 


RWIN and 


| would go unexplained to the end of time, than 


have this omnibus debate continued. 

The amendment was read accordingly. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. 1 rise toa point of order, 
I make the peint, the amendment is not germane 
or relevant to the subject before this committee, 
I understand the question before the committee to 
be, a bill for the admission of California asa State 
into this Union, with the limits and bounds pre- 
scribed eby her constitution: the amendment re- 
lates toa State which gentlemen intend to have 
framed out of territory lying south of 36° 30’, and, 
of course, not the State of California at all. I[tre- 
lates, therefore, to a matter nog now before the 
committee, and is not germane to the bill. . 

The CHAIRMAN reminded the gentleman that 


| the question was not debatable; and he overruled 


the point of order. 

Mr. VAN DYKE appealed from the decision. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Will the Chair 
be good enough to inform the committee whether 
the pending amendment is not an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri? 

The CHAIR. Iris. 

Mr. McLANE. Then desire that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri shall be read. 

The CHAIRMAN said, that every gentleman 
would undeubtedly recollect that the Feat proposi- 
tion before the committee was the bill offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Dory,) to 
admit California as a State. The gentleman rom 
Missouri [Mr, Green] had moved an ameuadment 
to that bill; the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitxiarp} had proposed to strike out a part of 
thatamendment, and the gentleman from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Stanton] had moved to amend the matter 
proposed to be stricken out. 

Mr. McCLERN AND asked that the various 
amendments be read. 

They were read accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN desired the gentleman from 
Tennessee {Mr. Stanton] to state to what partic- 
ular portion of the amendment his amendment 


belonged. 

Mr. STANTON said, it was to come in &t the 
close of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Green]—of the part proposed to 
be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understood. 

After a brief conversation between Mr. Vax 
Dyke and the Chairman, 

The question, * Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the committee?” was 
taken, and decided in the affirmative. 

So the decision of the Chair was affirmed. 

Mr. McMULLEN addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the question re- 
curred on the amendment of the gentleman from . 
Tennessee, (Mr. Sranton,] and that no debate 
was in order whilst the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Wenrworrn] adhered to his amendment. 

Mr. WENTWORTH said, as he had, as an 
act of courtesy on the part of the gentleman from 

, (Mr. Srepiens,] received this amend- 


| ment at his hands, he (Mr. W.) would return it to 


him. 
Some conversation fqjowed. i 
Mr. McMULLEN desired to know if it was in 
order to move to lay aside this subject to take up 
something else? > us od 
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_be the existing law, or what 


1850. 


The CHAIRMAN decided that the gentleman 
was not entitled to the floor. : 

Some further conversation followed. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland, renewed the amend- 
ment. He said: Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the 
amendment, to be perfected by the words pending, 
limits the boundary of California by the latitudinal 
line of 36° 30’, the question is opened in all its merits, 
as regards the principles which must prevail in pro- 
viding territorial governments, as well as the con- 
siderations proper to influence our discretion in 
voting upon the admission of California. I can, 
therefore, without deviating at all from strict parli- 
amentary law, refer to the principle of dividing 
our territory in twain by a phical line, be- 
tween slaveholding and non-slaveholding States— 
as also to the principle of non-interference, referred 
to by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Sre- 
puens;} and I mean to do so. Indeed, it is ma- 
terial that I should do so; and I would remark 
here that when a gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Cartrer] talked about the “ hardihood”’ of dis- 
cussing the propriety and wisdom of limiting the 
boundary of California, he did not approach the 

uestion; for a proposition to limit the boundary 
of the territory formed and admitted as a State, 
has nothing whatever to do with the institutions of 
the new State. I protest against any such view of 
my course, when I ‘set myself to work in good 
faith to make up my discretion and judgment in 
regard to the pending question of admitting the 
State of California—a question. which I will take 
upon its merits. Now, as to the propriety of limit- 
ing the State of California by the latitudinal line of 
36° 50’, and of the terms in which such limi- 
tation should be expressed. Now, sir, in regard 
to this limitaggn of boundary I wish to say, 
that I will not consent to vote for any propo- 
sitian which divides this territory by a geograph- 
ical line, prohibiting slaveholders from an occu- 
pation of the northern section, unless it should 
provide expressly for their protection south of the 
dividing line. 1 will not vote for it, because it only 
Jeaves slaveholders to their constitutional rights, 
uninterfered with by Congress south of the divi- 
ding line, while it prohibits their enjoyment of these 
rights north of the line. 1 will vote for this geo- 
graphical division, however, upon the principle 
that Congress will at every hazard a8sume the 
power of interference, and I will of course greatly 
prefer that this power shall be exercised to divide 
the territory in twain, that each section may enjoy 
their respective share of that which, in my judg- 
ment, they ought to enjoy in common, uninterfered 
with by Congress. This course is not intended 
by me as a surrender of my opinion, that such in- 
terference by Congress is arbitrary and tyrannical, 
and in my humble judgment inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Constitution; but I consider it folly in 
southern men to abandon this principle of non-in- 
terference for the Wilmot proviso north of 36° 30°, 


and for non-interference south of that line—it would. 


be, I think, unwise to assume any such responsi- 
bility, no matter who invites me to it. will, 
however, rest content to adhere to the principle of 
non-interference, and abide a judicial arbitrament 
of os rights. [ take an entirely different view 
of this policy and principle from that taken by the 
gentleman from Georgia. 1 deny that this princi- 
ple, as set forth by General Cass, either in his ori- 
ginal letters before and pending the presidential 
election, or in his late speeches, necessarily ex- 
cluded the slaveholder fr territory in ques- 
tion—this principle opens all the territory of the 
United States to the occupation of the slaveholder 
with his slaves, if by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States he is entitled to carry that property with 
him when he emigrates. This is the explanation 
which | make now, which I have always made, 
which General Cass always made; and | appeal to 
his friends from the North and South to say if 
this is not the view in which they represented him 
and his policy to their people; and I say farther, 
that this is the view re nted of it in his late 
speech. His individual opinion as to what may 
may be the final 
adjudication of it, has nothing to do with the ulti- 
mate determination of the constitutional right. 
This policy: of non-interference, or a t 

division, was the the late Administration; 


and | ‘that Taylor has adopted and 
continued the of the late Administration. 
Mr. WENTW TH rose to a point of order. 





of the 





| responsible for it. 
| to hear such remarks from those gentlemen. Do 
they not know that there are some prophecies, the | 
bare annunciation of which tends to bring about 
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The CHAIRMAN said, he thought the remarks 
tleman were irrelevant. 

Mr. WENTWORTH. That is the point which 
I was about to make. 

Mr. McLANE. I mean to be in order. | This 
condition of the territory south of 36° 30’ is open 
to our consideration, and in considering it, the 
question of congressional interference with the 
rights of the people therein is strictly in order, 
and therefore I feel it my right to correct the view 
taken of this principle by the gentleman from 


Georgia, (Mr. SrepHens,] and to illustrate further | 


the true view of it, and the view which I allege is 
now entertained of it by gentlemen on this side of 
the House, from the North and theSouth. [Here 
the hammer fell.] r 

Mr. McL. then withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. BOCOCK renewed it. He said that the 
amendment brought up the — of the propri- 
ety of the adoption of the Missouri compromise 
line, and why, he asked, shall it not be adopted? 
The line of 36° 30°, when first established, was not 


suggested by anything peculrar to the territory ac- | 


uired from France, called Louisiana territory. 
t was an arbitrary line adopted by the legislators 


of that day, because they desired to agree upon a | 
line across the continent which should forever di- | 
vide between the opponents of slavery and those 


who defend that institution as it exists in the 


State. That purpose should apply to the territory | 


now under consideration, as much as to the terri- 
tory acquired from France. By the adoption of 
that line the South lost much territory. Notwith- 
standing that fact, she has faithfully lived up to it. 
Under that compromise, as she understood it, she 


| gave up a part of Texas, and was willing to give 


up the whole of Oregon. She is willing to its 
continuance now; and why shall it not be contim= 
ued? Simply because the South might get a poor 
pittance under it, and the North would not get 
all. That is the whole matter. 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Genrry} | 
said a few days ago, and the gentleman from Geor- | 


Fe (Mr. Steruens] said on yesterday, that they 


ad foretold the present state of things several | 


years ago, and that the Democratic party alone is 
Mr. Chairman, | was pained 


their fulfillment ? 

When the Whig party predicted that Mexico 
would make war forthe annexation of Texas, they 
did not mean surely to say, that Mexico would 
do what, in their jadgment, was wrong. They 
said in effect then, if not in words, that Mexico 
ought to make war for the annexation of Texas. 
And surely, Mexico was not to be expected to 
be less tenacious of her honor than these gentle- 
men. 

When the gentiemen from Tennessee and Geor- 
gia said that the North would appropriate to itself 
all the territory that might be acquired from Mex- 
ico, they had no right to predict in advance that 
the North would do what they thought wrong. 
And surely we were not bound to act upon the 
fear that the North would wrongfully violate our 
rights. 

“When they made this prediction, they in effect 
said that the North ought to claim. this territory, 
and the mention of it now encourages that section 
in its course. I know that these gentlemen have 
no such intention. The gentleman from Georgia 
said, during the last Congress, that he would 
never agree to any arrangement which would not 
give to his constituents their share of this terri- 


tory. 

Such remarks are further objectionable, because 
they tend to revive the spirit of party. Sir, the 
country is indanger. If we must have party con- 
tests on this floor, lét them be delayed till that 
danger is over. Then we shall not shrink from 
them. ‘Till then let us have a generous emulation 
who shall do most to save the Constitution and to 
save the country. Let no man coldly stand off, 
and say, You are responsible, get out as you can. 
His all is involved as well as ours. 

Mr. B. withdrew the amandment. 


Mr. FEATHERSTON renewed it. He said: 


Mr. Chairman, the principal reason assigned by 
the friends of California for her immediate admis- 
sion is, that the will and wishes of the 

there in ing a State 
carried out. Jf we act on 











vernment should be 


18 principle, we must 
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necessarily confine her southern bourdary te the 
line of 36° 30’. South of that line the people do 
not ask for a State government, but on the con- 
trary protest solemnly against it, and desire a ter- 
ritorial government. This fact is clearly demon- 
strated by the proceedings of the convention. 
The delegates south of 36° 30’ voted against it all.: 
Why do you force a form of government upon 
them contrary to their will, one for which they 
do not ask, and which they reject? Your decia- 
ration is, therefore, unfounded in fact, and a solema 
mockery of the very principle that you profess to 
hold so dear, to wit, that the people should deter- 
mine for themselves what form of government 
they would adopt. 

his territory, too, south of 36° 30’, is a part, 
if not all, included within the boundaries of the 
State of Deseret. If your positien be correct, 
that the people of California had the right to form 
a State government without the consent of Con- 
gress, then you must admit that Deseret had the 
same right. If she had the same right, her title 
to the territory south of this line of 36° 30’ 
is best. She first formed her constitution, first 
exercised this right. Why do you reject her title, 
and recognize that of California? Because Cali- 
fornia excluded slavery, and Deseret did not. 
The question of boundary is a question within the 
control and jurisdiction of Congress. 

Five minateg expired. 

Mr. S. withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. MEADE renewed the amendment. He 
desired to make a few remarks in reply to an ar- 
gument of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Carr- 
TER,} who spoke yesterday, That gentieman had 
thrown out the idea that this territory is held in 
trust by the United States for the benefit of the 
people inhabiting the territory. According to this 
view, then, the moment the treaty with Mexico 
was ratified, eo instante we became trustees for 
the benefit of the people of Mexico inhabiting the 
territories. This would present this anomalous 
state of things: The United States complained of 
injuries received from the Republic of Mexico 
and her dependencies, and for the purpose of ob- 
taining indemnity for these injuries, we waged 
war with her. When we demanded indemnity 
for these outrages, were we demanding it for 
those who perpetrated them, of for those who 
suffered from them? Was there ever such a pre- 
posterous proposition submitted? Who commit- 
ted these outrages? Were they not committed 
by Mexico, of which this territory formed a part ? 
Of whom did we demand indemnity? Of those 
very people for whose benefit the gentieman says 
we hold the territory. Are we, then, io be regard- 
ed as trustees for those who committed the out- 
rages, or for those who demanded reparation? If 
anything more preposterous than this had ever 
been submitted, he would like to hear it. 
The people of the United States had received in- 
jury from Mexico, and had demanded indemnity 
for an injury done to all the States of the Union, 
and to all the people of the States, and if we ob- 
tained indemnity it inured to all the States, and te 
the people of the States. And if any of the 
States are excluded from their portion of it, in- 
jury and injustice are done to the portion of the 
States so excluded. If the North appropriates 
the whole of it to herself, the South has a nght to 
complain of this as an act of injustice. Had it 
been an indemnity in money instead of territory, 
does any doubt that the South would have been en- 
titled to the millions which would have been her 
share? The people of the South had to pay their 
proportion of the expenses of the war, and thier 
share of the fifteen millions paid for this territory. 
After having thus contributed her proportion of 
the costs, can it be permitied,that the North, re- 
lying on her numerical strength, should come here 
and pass laws for the purpose of excluding the 
South from all participation? They offer the 
Wilmot proviso. The South can never submit 
to that proviso without a sense of her inferiority. 
that must ultimately degrade and humiliate her 
people, No, sir, the Fed Government is 
agent and trustee for all those who suffered. from 
the outrage to repair which the territories were 
acquired. 

r. M. withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. HILLIARD renewed it and said: This 

amendment brings up a great question. J+ pro- 
to allow such States as may hereafter be 
formed out of territory lying south of the parallei 








ore = 


of 36° 30, to.come into the 
without slavery, a8 their people may 
prefer whea they form their constitution. 


Union either with: or-| 
heppen to | 
i| 


This brings up the question of the power of | 


Gongress over the institutions of a State: when a 
State applies to be admitted into the Union, formed 
out of terri belonging to the States.of this Con- 
federacy, ought Congress to attempt to compel its 

ople to establish or to abolish slavery within its 
im:ts, or should:we confine curselves to an exam- 
ination of the republican character of the Consti- 
tation which is presented to us? Now, air, this 
is, | have said, a great question—a very great ques- 
tion. 
a of a State applying for admittance into the 


| 


| 


To maintain that Congress may compel the: | 


mon to alter their organic law, it. being republi- | 


can, to modify their institutions and shape their | 
internal policy so as to make it acceptable to what | 
may happen to be the prevailing sentiment of that | 
body, is to assert a-doctrine which overturns every | 
principle which supports the popular government 
under which we live. Great considerations may 
weigh with Congress in admitting or excluding a | 


State—the condition of the country at the moment | 
j 


of the\application, the fitness of the inhabitants of 
the new State to participate in the deliberations or 
the action of the Government—these and other 
considerations, may well be regarded as bearing 
upon the question. Bat I trast never to see this 
House deliberately reject a proposition like that 
now before us, and thas:to deny.to the people of 
any part of this country the right to form the in- 
stitutions which may seem to them best suited to 
promote their prosperity and happiness as a State. 
No one who has any just conception of popular 
rights, or any disposition to maintain the great 


principles which are essential to their protection, || 
can allow himself to be thrown into hostility to || 
this fundamental doctrine, which all the States of || 


this Union have heretofore recognized, and will, | | 
believe, at all timesuphold. The existence of sla- | 


very within the limits of a new State affords no } 


ground for the rejection of its application to come 
into the Union, nor does the exclusion of slavery 
from the limits of a State by its constitution, af- | 
ford any just ground. The objection made to the | 
admittance of California into the Union as a sin- | 
gle and distinct‘measure does not rest upon any | 
such greund, ba@upon the fact that its admittance | 
under present: circumstances, with the boundaries | 
cliente for it, would tend to disturb the harmony | 
whieh should reign between the States of this | 


i} 
|| in view, whether to make Presidentsor get offices: | 


Union, and so far from adding to our strength, | 
would essentially weaken us as a confederacy. | 


Let the boundaries be altered, as 1 propose they | 


shall be, and I will not hesitate to vote that the | 


State shall be admitted. 


I know that irregularities | 


have marked the proceedings which resulted in | 


the formation of the State government, but I will | 
overlook all these, and weleome the new State | 
into the Union, with suitable boundaries, even | 
though its constitution excludes slavery. As | | 
have heretofore said, the legislation of Congress 
admitting the State will relate back to the original 
proceedings, and legalize them; and allow me. to 
ask what objection can be raised to the change of 
boundaries which I propose? Some of the ablest 
and most influential members of the convention 
which formed the constitation of California, were in 
favor of enrvbracing all the territory called by that 
name within the limits of the new State. Among 
those, f believe, was Mr. Gwyn, one of the Sen- | 


ators chosen to represent that State. He brought | 


forward a proposition, if I remember correctly 
the proceedings of the convention, to take all Up- 
per Califorma acquired from Mexico into the State 





of California, and his’ proposition was maintained 
with ability by himself and, I believe, by others. 
Now, sir, | desire to take from the projected State 
its southern territory below the parallel of 36° 30’, 
and extend its eastern ar 80 as to embrace 
the country eslled Deseret or Utah. Our right to 
do this is clear; the whole territory belongs to the 

ple of the United States, and not to the inhab- 
itante whe are no wn into that remote re- 
gion, many of there temporarily, drawn 
thither by the epirit of advenwre. The whole. 
subject of boundary is perfectly within our con- 
trol. 

Sy what authority have the le of Califor- 
nia Kcchetbo tnssicbenmenanleh Sted by the au- 
thority of Congress. I do not complain of their 

compelled them to 


haying done so. Our 
take care of themselves. But I mean to say that 


i} 
i 


| be admitted into the Union, or it might be kept 


| 


; 
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| 
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i 
| said: Mr. Chairman, it has become my duty on 
|| this. amendment to state what my constituents ex- | 


|| have many friends among us who have, up to this 
|| ume, contended ‘that you would act uprightly 


i 


| 


lw . 
|| Phe. vote, you.are now about to give will prove 





}and perpetuity of our glorious political syatem. 


\} 


TUS 


‘nothing of. constitutional righ 


California, is not. a State; it is a territory, be- 
longing to the United States, and we — to-day 
streteh our authority over the whole of it. The 
question of boundary belongs to us, and not:tothe 
inhabitants who now happen to occupy. our terri- 
tory. It is avery different state of things from 
that which Missouri presented when that State 
came forward and applied for admission into the 
Union. The people of Missouri had, by the au- 
thority of Congress, organized a State. It might 


out, but still it was a State, and would: have con- 
tinued to exist as a State, ether within the Union 
or out of the Union. It is not: so with California. 


'| Lhe whole. subject of its limits belongs. to: us. 


Let us exercise our authority for the goodvof the 
whole. country, so that when we welcome the 
new State into the Union, we-shall not. hereafter 
regard it-as the apple of discord, but feel that it 
adds a new guarantee to. the power, prosperity, 


Sir, lL earnestiy hope that this. will be done; that 
we shail, by our votes, recognize the great pop- 
ular prineipie of the right of every State to form 
its own institutions, and that we shall receive this 
new accession to our Confederacy ina way to in- 
crease its strength and its glory. 

Mr. H. withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. HUBBARD renewed the amendment and 


pect:at your hands, Members from the North 


and. divide fairly this conquest from Mexico.” 


whether they had a right.to confide in you or not. 
if your vote should do us justice, the whole | 
united South will feel safe-and secure for the future, 
under this assurance that our revolutionary strug- 
gle with power was not in vain. But if, on the 
other, hand you refuse us, it makes no difference | 
under what pretext, or what object you may have 


under them, they never can place further confi- | 
dence in this Government. And if, hereafter, in | 
your greatest need, you should call on them for | 
men or money, they will not have that sense of | 
pride and republican equality which has hereto- 
fore animated their bosoms. as equals, and must 
make all future sacrifices, under a sense of “the 
degradation of subjagated colomes. 

He withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. MARSHALL renewed the amendment. 
He said: Under the regulations of representation 
provided by the Constitution, not merely power, 
bat responsibility, resides with the members 
from the free States—l mean the responsibility 
of effecting or defeating a suitable and’ proper 
adjustment of the controversy which now dis- 
tracts this country. All eyes are turned upon us. 
I have arisen to say, that | hope we will proceed:| 
to the vote—the most important vote of the ses- 
sion. For two days we have heard speeches on 
this amendment, and nearly every remark that has 
been made has fallen from members from the 
slaveholding States. The representation from the 
free States is silent, still, ready for action. Why" 
appeal again and again? Why crave asa boon | 
that whieh may be demanded asa right? Look 
at the proposition under consideration! {t merely 
asserts that should the line 36° 30’ be adopted as 
the southern boundary of California, no objection 
will exist to the admission of the territory south of 
that line, should slavery be recognized by the peo- 
ple of said territory in the formation of their con- 
stitution. Who gainsays such a proposition? It 
does not involve the question of boundary. It 
does.not declare that California shall be divided. It 
does not establish through California the line of 
the Missouri compromise. No. It is an amend* 
ment-or addition which a presents another 
isolated question, thua: if California is divided, 
the people South may admit slavery if they choose, 
and, should it be admitted, that shall constitute no 
just ground for the rejection of the new State. I 
hope the argument will-cease; for | cannot fancy 
the North will reject this principle. 

A Voice. Werwill show by the vote what we 
will do. 

Mr. M. a om = said the vote will 

ve opinions. e slaveholding country will 
aavethp realize the adoption of = peimelple 80 
adverse te their interests and to justice, to say 





r 


practical, | 


: t, as the 
just now. What! 


tion of 
ake a 
é assertion that the recognition 
of slavery in a State. constitution shall heneeforth 
be.a-bar to admission into.the Union? | cannot 
believe it, 1 cannot realize the fact that-sentiment 
at the North, has.descended to such gross fanati- 
cism, It presents.a, question which, under our 
form of government, with our Constitution and our 
elements of republican savereignty, ought not to be 
debated in a council of freemen and equals. The 
practical assertion of any such dogma wiil not be 
tolerated. | am temperate, calm, and, [ hope 
considerate in the contest: which is going on. My 
chief aim is to reach a reault which s preserve 
harmony and;union. But, | callithe attention of 
this committee to my declaration, thatif the North 
has.in fact-cencluded to assert in this Hall, in the 
forar.of a.law, the proposition that no State shall 
henceforth be admitted. which adopts a constitution 
recognizing slavery, the States in which slavery is 
now recognized will not, cannot, and ought not to 
submit tou. But, at all events, L hope we, the 
Representatives of the peeple, wall stop these ap- 
peals, and terminate this spectacle, especially as the 
menibers. from the free States lend as unwilling 
ears and seem to, be anxious to make a legislative 
declaration of their intentions. I move we pro- 
ceed to the vote. 
Calls for the question. 
Mr. SEFANTON, of Tennessee, asked for tel- 


lers. 
Mr. CROWELL called for the reading of the 
amendment; which was read, as follows: 


“ Provided, however, That it shall be no obstacle to the ad- 
mission into the Union of any State which may hereafter 
be formed out of the territory lying, south of the parallel of 
altitude of 36° 30’, that. the constututi Suid State may 
authorize or establish African slavery th@fein,’? 


Tellers were ordered, and. Messrs. Mason and 
CaLvin were appointed. 

The. question was, taken, and the tellers re- 
ported, ayes 78, nays,89, 

So, the amendment was. rejected. 

Mr, SEDDON proposed as an amendment, 
after the word ‘‘twenty,”’ in the 12th line, to in- 
sert, ‘‘and, at the time of its adoption, intended 
‘and understood as a partition forthe future, be- 


the views declared 


'| tween the slaveholding. and non-slaveholding 


‘ States, ofs the. territory of the United States, to 
‘ the uthermost, extent of its western limits, and as 


|| ‘such was enacted mainly by the votes of repre- 


‘ sentatives. from the non-slaveholding States.”’ 
Mr. S. said, the amendment, Mr, Chairman, 
recalls a fact of great moment, in considering the 
obligation of the Missouri compromise line. Thdt 
fact history has recorded,and attested. It is, that 
at theme of its adoption, and when understood 
ag a parlilion to the extreme of our western limits 
of the territory of the United States between the 
North. and the South, its.enactmeat was effected 
mainly by the representatives of the non-slave- 
holding States. The majority. of the southern 
Representatives were earnestly and decisively op- 
posed to it, and their resistance to its passage was 
ardent and protracted. Sir, it was forced upon 
the South, in despite of uppoaition and remon- 
strance. With great reluctance the South received 
and acquiescedin it. And why, sie? Her power 
was then relatively much greater than now. The 
mere retirement of her members would: have left 
no sufficient body-for legislauon, and would have 
abrogated the Government. Pergistance in deter- 
mined oppositi weal on her part to acquiesce 
would have resulted rin the allowance of her 
equal right of settlement in all the territories of 
this Union, or in the dissolution of the Confed- 
eracy. Her power would have sufficed easily to 
have shattered this Union into fi ts. But, 
sir, for the pacification of the country, in a spirit 
of enlarged patriotism and liberality, the South 
acquiesced in the denial of her just rights, and 
submitted to be cramped and confined to a small 
portion of the joint domain, although the whole 
of it was then covered by laws recognizing and 
sustaining her institutions, Fraternity with the 
non-slaveholding States was cherished by her. 
The glorious memories of joint and tri- 
umphs—the sympathies of a ki ‘lineage and 
a.common language—the associations of interest 
and intercourse, and all the haliowing influences 
that had cemented: our fathers into confederation 
and See consecrated the Union in her affec- 
tions. ‘the sake of tiat Union, and to main- 


















“. the cherished relations of amity and peace 
ah tele sister States, the States of the South 
sequiesced in the terms of settlement forced upon 
per, and in ‘perfect faith’ have ever since adhered 
to and maittained them. “But, ‘sir, surely they 
are not flow to be abandoned, and their spirit re- 

iated by the Representatives of that section 
pudia y 
who adopted and put them upon the’South. 'Rep- 
resentatives of the North, I appeal —— ‘Does 
pot the fact, that your section forced this measure 
originally on the’adverse South, impose the most 
potent eae on your honor, your conseiences 
and good faith, now to adhere to and reénact itin 
its fullest serise and spirit? 

Mr. Chairman, the attitude of the two sections 
at this time and on this floor, presents'a striking 
contrast with the past, full of solemn admonition 
to both. Sir, the measure which, some thirty 

ears since,the Representatives of the North mainly 
forced upon the opposing Representatives of the 
South,—that measure, the Representatives of the 
South—even the most violent—almost unitedly 
proffer and press upon your acceptance, and even 
that scant measure of right you refuse and deny 
us. If this be a sad and striking Mlustration of 
the waning power and influence of the South, with 
what force to every liberaland just mind ought it 
to come, in aid of the appeal wemake to the North. 
You can entertain no visionary apprehensions of 
the encroachments of this weakened section. You 
cannot fear for your institations or your interests, 
nor ever dread the loss of northern ascendency and 
power. You can be just without danger—tiberal 
without even the impairment of future power. 
And, sits, if you are wise, ‘you ‘will be so. ‘It is 
the noblest prerogative of conseious power that it 
can afford to be both just and liberal, and in the 
ordinations of Brovidence, it is ‘wisely arranged, 
that by the exercise of such enniobling sentiments, 
power is made most seoure and harmonized with 
its trueand most enlarged interests. In your con- 
nection with the southern States, you realize your 

reatest progress, prosperity, and development. 
From the very institutions: you now wantonly 
aim to cramp and crash, flow in innumerable rills 
the springs that nourish and fructify your diversi- 
fied fields of labor and enterprise. You cannot be 
unjust and detrimental’ to them without marring 
all the fair effects of your present prosperous con- 
nection. Cause them, by°wrong, to feel alien and 
adverse to you and your interests, and if even the 
forms of confederation remain, rely upon’ it, its 
substantial benefits—its rich fruits of emotument 
and prosperity must ‘soon perish and be forever 
lost. 

Mr. S. ‘withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, renewed the 
amendment, pro forma, and said: | long since made 
up my mind that I would introduce no proposition 
of my own, nor vote for any other man’s propo- 
sition, whieh did not give ample justice ‘to my 
section. My determination was not formed°with- 
out consideration. The whole ground had been 
duly examined, and my judgment'was based ona 
solemn convietion, that no proposition whieh did 
not ifliet positive injury on the South had the 
least chance of favor in this House. If Ihad ever 
been brought to doubt the correctness of this judg- 
ment, the vote just taken would have convinced 
me beyond all dispate that Iwas right. 

by day our‘ears are filled with the cry of 
compromise !’’ «adjustment! !? “We have*been 
invoked time-and again to come forward and settle 
this angry di ope on terms equitable and just to 
all sections of ‘the Confederacy. We have been 
edmonished, in high-sounding phraseology, that 
to the people of ‘the’States, when forming their 
constitutions, ‘belonged the duty and the nght of 
settling for themselves the tion of*slavery or 
no slavery. Some, we have been told, fanatical 
and violent; would repadiate this doctrine; but the 
great body of the moderate men of the’ North, of 
all parties, we have been ‘assured, had planted 
themselves on this broad, republican platform. 
Now, sir, what have we seen? ‘Phe question has 
been taken'on a tion declaring that it shall 
hereafter be no ob to the ission of a 
pore ae a = ene ee enamnies 
ated | or prohi y and this proposi- 
tion has been voted lasewaeod down, ‘sir, by a 
Strictly sectional division—all the southern mem- 
are for it,and all the northern members, 


one honorableexception 
Mr, BARRIS of lllingls, Bares er feurs 
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—————————— 


Mr. Bn OWN. | beaw but one—Mr. McCrer- 
wanp. Thereimay have been three orfour. I[t 
may have been that five or six threw up their hats 

cried **God save the country |” 

‘Mr. BISSELL. Iwas notin my seat. Ishould 
have voted! for it with t pleasure. 

‘Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. 1 voted for: it. 

Mr. BROWN. = It may be that five or six voted 
for the proposition. But what of that? Where 
was the great body of the northern members, 
Whigs and Democrats? They were just where | 
have always predicted they would be when it came 
to voung. ‘They were found repudiating the very 
doctrine on-which they ask us to admit Califor- 
nia—the doctrine of self-government in regard to 
slavery. 

There could: be no mistaking the intention of 
this vote. Thegentleman from ’Kenwcky, [Mr. 
MArsua tL, } in a speech of marked emphasis, had 
called “on the South to cease debating, and tet us 
have a vote—a vote which should test the ques- 
tion, whether northern members were prepared to 
assert the doctrine, that under no circumstances 
should any other slaveholding State enter this 
Umon. The debate did cease mm obedience to that 
appeal, the votewas taken, and the result is -be- 
fore us. And now, sir, in reference to that result 
I have’ a-word to say. it explodes at one dash, 
the hollow-hearted and ‘hypocritical pretension 
that this question was to be left to the people, when 
they came to-form their respective constitutions. 
It verifies what | have said here and elsewhere, 
that this doctrine »was a miserable cheat, an in- 
famous imposition, a gross fraud upon the South. 
If the people, as in the case of Califorwia, make 
an anti-slavery constitution, tlie doctrine is applied 
and the State is admitted; but if any other State 
shall offer a pro-slavery constitution, we are given 
by this vote distinctly to understand, that euch 


State, her constitution, and this doctrine, will-all || 


be trampled under foot together. 

I want. my constituents and the aa to see 
to what end wevare to come at last. The bold 
stand is taken by this vote that not another slave 
State is to be admitted; no odds what her constitu- 
tion may say. 

I take ground with the eloquent gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,} ‘and now declare, that if 
this:is to become the ruling principle of the North 
—if we°are thus to crouch ‘at the footstool of 
power—if ‘we are to be brought down from our 
high position as equals to become your dependents 
—if we are tolive forever at your mercy, rejoicing 
in your smiles: and shrinking from your frown— 
if indeed, sir, it has come to this, that the Union 
is to be used for these accursed purposes, then, 
sir, by the God‘ of my fathers, lam against the 
Union, and so help me Heaven, I will dedicate the 
remnant of my life to its dissolation. 

iden may talk of*adjustments, letters may 
be written, speeches may be made, newspapers 
printed to glorify ‘the Usion—but, sir, if ‘this is 
the Union you! would’ glorify, it is base-born sian- 
der to say the South is for it. If we are to have a 
Union of equals, it will forever rest upon’ atigour 
hearts and all our hands—it will be eternal. Bat 
if it is to be a Union of the tyrant and the serf, a 
Union of the monarch and the menial, a Union of 
the vulture and the lamb, then, sir, | warn gentle- 
men it will be a Union of ‘perpetual strife. Say 


what you will, write»what you will, speak what | 
you will, think ~what you will, the South | will || 


wage eternal warfare upot such a Union. We will 
invoke with one voice the vengeance of Heaven 


upon such a Union—we will pray unceasingly to || 
the God of our deliverance that he will send us a || 
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not only a departure from the matter before the 
committee, but embraeing no subject of present 
legislation whatever, either pertinent or imperti- 
nent. For the further reason, sir; that the amend - 
ment, if not designed, has the tendency to encom- 
ber and embaraes the action of the committee and 
delay'the object of its labors. 

Sir, the effort to crush California in her appli- 
eation for admission into the Union, is remorse- 
less and inventive in one branch or other of the 
Capitol. She has been loaded down with eom- 
pheated: and discordant subjects of legislation, 
with which she has nothing to do, and in connec- 
tion with which ought not to be made to account. 
Though her claim is a simple and single one, jus- 
tified by ‘ample reason and precedent, and de- 
manded by imperious necessity, she is compelled 
to await the adjusiment of foreign political sub- 
jeets, involving the past, present,and foture. Nay, 


| more, sir, her enemies insist upon it, that her ad- 


sir, is not only a mathematical absurdity, bet in 
i 


vent into the Union shall be marked by a mira- 
cle. She has got to establish what is styled an 
equilibrium of power betweeu the free and slave 


| States, or, in other words, she is under the necessity 


of making one-fourth of the population of the 
Unionequal to the remaining three-fourths. This, 


the political sense a practical impossibility. The 
numerical difference of population is destined to 
inerease it: increased ratio; and let me aay to 
southern gentlemen, that the problem of popula- 
tion is not within the control of Congress. It 


| will be regulated by emigration and the natural 
| laws of population, and those who contemplate 





| 


dissolution, would do well, while they are about 


| it, to make but one job of it, and dissoive their re- 
| lations with the world. 


The last amendment was- 
a pure abstraction, as | have before renrarked, cal- 

| culated to embarrass the admission of California; 

and if I had voted: at’ all upon it, | should have 

| voted against it, for this reason if no other. It 

ought to be the policy of the friends of California, 

| to sweep from the way of her ad mission, all techni- 

| cal obstacles to her success. The Union, though 
osientatiously and repeatedly threatened, in my 
opinion is in no serious danger. She will long 
outlive this outburst of fury. Tf the edmission of 
a free State under the circumstances of California | 

| is sufficient to sunder the ties which bind ‘any of 


| her citizens to her, no sacrifice whieh the integ- 


| rity of her repulican institutions can endere, will 
| preserve their affection; no hamility;which free- 
men can submit to will hold them. If the self- 
preservation and power of this great empire rests 
for ‘strength and support on such frail fealty, the 
Union could not be preserved whether California 
be admitted or rejected. 
Mr. C. withdrew the amendment. 
| (Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, having re- 
| newed the amendment, remarked that the vote 
upon the last eT or rather the proposition 
itself, had: so little to do with the settlement of the 
present question, that a large number of the mem- 
bers of that House did not even consider it worth 
while to vote upon it, himself among the number. 
It-was a'mere abstraction. ‘Will it be ageerted, 
continued Mr. T., that the North by this vote have 
indicated ‘any indisposition to carry out in good 
faith all the rights given by the Missouri compro- 
| mise as it stands? Let it'not bedone. It would 
not only be wrong to do so, bat, without “saying 
or intending any imputation against the gentleman 
| from ‘Kentucky, this had nothing to do with the 
| question, was an abstraction, calculated to mistead 
and place those’ who voted against it in a false po- 
sition. “Will it besaid that it indicates that States 





bolt from Heaven to shiver the chain'which thus '| from Texas, under the compromise assignment, are 


binds us to tyranny and oppression. 
‘Mr. B. withdrew’ the amendment. 


‘Mr. CARTTER renewed the amendment, and | 


said:'Mr. Chairman, ‘one word in reply to the 


honorable ‘member from Mississippi, who has || 


seen proper to give to the vote upon the amend- 
ment which has just been lost in committee, the 
construction ‘that it was significant of the fact that 
no slave State was hereafter to be suffered to come 
into the Union. © Sir, I did not vote one way or 
the other, upon the question, knowing that’my 
vote was not ‘to'the result. . If L* had 
voted, I should have voted against the amend- 
ment, ‘for the reason that the amendment was not 


eee iding oe eer of 
rma, foreign to subject. or 
the further reason, sir, that the amendment-was 





~ 


not to come in? If so, itis wrong—a gross wrony. 
1 do ‘say that I think: the Chair should have ruled 
the motion out of order. 

There is nothing that could be drawn from the 
vote except the condemnation of an abstraction. 
| Sir, there should be no abstractions bere. One 

word further, sir, in regard to this controversy. 
I aust say that all propositions in regard to’the 
adoption of the Missouri compromise are entirely 
out of the question now. Even the able advocate 
of the’ Missouri compromise (Mr. Strawron, | of 
‘Tennessee,) ought to know this. (Why do lay 
| so? Sir, because it strikes at the foundation of 


the hopes of the ad nission of California. Why, 
to adopt the Missouri compromise now would be 
to dismember, cut in two, California; it would be, 
im effect, a defeat of the bill for her’ aimission, 
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whilst throughout the whole countepybe the North | 


and in the South, there is, | sincerely, believe, a | 
large majority of the people in favor of her admis- | 
sion. And, if we determine here to cat her in two | 
parts by means of the Missouri compromise line, 
ut would be buta movement back wards, that would 
render admission impossible—to admit her as a’ 
unit in policy, such as her friends claim that she has 
established for herself in her constitution, almost 
unanimously agreed to by her people. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, (the floor || 


being temporarily yielded to him,) said: Does the | 
gentieman not know that all the people of Califor- | 
nia living south of the line of 36° 30! desired a | 
territorial government, and voted for it in conven- 


tion, and is not this reason sufficient for us? Be- | 


sides, it does not raise any 


uestion as to our power 
over the question of boun 


cn The people desire 


it, and if we are willing to consult their wishes we || 


will do it. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania. 


tlernan bases his assertion? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi. 
ple of California south of the line of 36° 30’, by 
their Representatives in Convention, voted for a 
territorial government. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania. The con- || 
stitution of California, | believe, was unanimously || 
adopted by the Convention, and nearly so after- |} 


wards by the people. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi. My hon- 
orable friend will surely not deny that those south | 
of 36° 30’ were in favor of a territorial govern- 
ment? ; 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, No, sir; | 
I do not know that; i may have been so to some | 


extent, but the people ef California agreed to the || 


constitution on all sides of the line, and ask ad- 
roission in their own form of government. _ 
Gentlemen very well know that the adoption of 


the Missouri compromise line now, would condemn | 


the whole proceeding. 1 am perfectly certain of it. | 
} do not think, however, that it can receive a sin- | 
gle northern vote with this effect apparent such 
as | have noticed. It need not be pressed. The 


i 


admission of California, to use a common phrase | 
This amend- || 
" ment, sir, had nothing to do with the measure | 


row, isa ‘foregone conclusion.”’ 


under discussion. 
Mr. T. withdrew the amendment. 


Pennsylvania [Mr. Thompson] says that he voted 
against the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Sranron,]} not as expressing the con- 
victions of his mind upon any proposition, but 
because it was an abstraction. 
abstraction in which gendemen indulge is not a 


litle amusing. Abstract propositions, which pre- || 


suppose the existence of rights to the South, are 
always to be reprobated; but free-soil, the most 
inveterate abstraction ever conceived of, is per- 
fectly legitimate. Sir, | had always supposed an 
absiracuon to mean the assertion of a principle, | 
without the necessary power to enforce it. If the 
amendment had been adopted, it would have en- 
gaged the good fanxh of the Government to have 
complied with its spirit and its meaning. He 
says that it is too late to apply the Missouri com- | 
promise line, for this would dismember California; 
that such a measure would defeat the admission 
of California, because it would unstate her. | 
Has he forgotten the universal practice of the 
Government to fix and alter boundaries on ap- | 
plication of States for admission? Has he for- 
getten that California herself, in her application 
for admission, placed herse!f at the discretion of 
Congress in this matter? He says that the con- 


was some opposition by those residing im South 
California, 4 
Mr. ASHE, Will my colleague give way? 
Mr. VENABLE, Certainly. 


stitution was unanimously adopted, although there | 
| 


Mr. Asap here read a statement of Dr. Gwyn, | 


one of the Senators elect of California, in which 
he exaid, that in the convention the members 
who represented that portion of California which 
was south of 36° 30’, preferred a territorial toa | 
State government. 
Mr. VENABLE. 
ing fact of how nice gentlemen are in their per- 
ceptions as to conclusions and questions | 
seitied against the South; and how deaf they are | 
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I would || 
like to be informed upon what evidence the gen- || 


The peo- || 


This horror of |! 


| the gentleman from North Carolina. 


I again refer to the astound- | 


| to the voice of reason and of justice if the same 
| or similar reasons sustain our claims. _ 

The Missouri compromise was considered by 
Mr. Cray as adjusting, once and forever, the line 
of settlement as to territory between the northern 
and southern sections of this Union. 1 refer to a 
speech delivered in 1837. Sir, a gentleman from 
lilinois, [Mr. Baxer,] when speaking of the pos- 
sibility of disunion from the action of Congress, 
| asked, with a heer, where would those who with- 
drew from the Union go? I will tell him that they 
will go nowhere, but stand by their firesides, 
their altars, and their homes. ‘lhey will not go 
where the gentleman came from—they are native 
born citizens of the South, who mean to occupy 
the land which belongs to them, and take care of 
| their own honor. They will never ask of those 
who would usurp the inheritance, or brand them 
with inequality, for a home or a refuge. In the 
| language of a gentleman from Georgia in the early 
part of this session, they would rather see this 
lovely land another Hungary, overwhelmed afer 
honorable and gallant resistance, trodden down by 
the heel of power after a gallant struggle, than to 
| be first cheated, then subjugated and dishonored. 


|| Sur, we have been charged with making threats—I 


make none unless honestly declaring the certain 


have power to receive or reject California, to alter 
her boundaries, or to remand her to a territorial 
condition—to make conditions of admission, and, 
as we did with other States, wait until these condi- 
tions are complied with. The gentleman from 


|| Pennsylvania, [Mr. ‘THompson,} cannot have for- 
|| gotten that he voted last session for the alteration 


of the boundaries of Wisconsin. 
| He withdrew the amendment. 
Mr. BAKER renewed the amendment. I am 
| much more obliged, said he, to the gentieman for 





| the courtesy which enables me to renew the 


| amendment, than for the remarks of the gentleman 
| which were personal to myself. And little as | 
|}amin the habit of regarding these personalities, 
| which do more to detract from, than they do to 
| elevate the course of proceedings of this body, | 
| may be allowed to say one or two things in answer 
to what | suppose the honorable gentleman in- 
tended as a fling at me, personally. it is my for- 
tune, or misfortune, as he says, to have been born 


|| in another country; but, sir, if experience has 
|| enabled me to determine anything, it bas taught 

Mr. VENABLE, having renewed the amend- | 
ment, said: Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from | 


me to know the value of this Union, and 1 do not 
| wish that it shall be broken up. And while the 
| honorable gentleman says that he and his friends 
| do not threaten, | beg leave to say to him that 


| ginning .to end; and threatened, too, with the 
worst sort of temper, indulging in all sorts of mis- 
| erable personalities, that are unworthy to be per- 
mitted in debatehere, or anywhere else. So far 


|| as the gentleman’s personalities towards me are || 
| concerned—so far as the fling that he has thought 


| proper to indulge in against me is concerned, | 
have only to say, that | do not feel it to be any 
disgrace to be born in a foreign country, nor do | 
| conceive that it renders me less worthy to occupy 
| the position that I do. 1 esteem it to be more to 
the praise, and honor, and credit of the people 


|| whom I represent, to say of them, that they at 


least have discarded prejudices that are unworthy 
of them, as they ought to have been unworthy of 


the gentleman another thing, if he means to inti- 


| mate that itis so great a disgrace to have been 


born in a foreign country, F teil him in return that 
i imagine the disgrace to be infinitely greater when 
aman desires to make one portion of his country 
foreign to anoiher portion. 

Though born in a foreign land, I have, at least, 
done something to show my devotion to this, the 
country of my adoption; in which is the grave of 
| my father, the birth-place of my wife, the birth- 
place and the place of burial of my children. 1, 
at least, am not conscious that I ever entertained 
a foreign wish, that | have ever attempted to alien- 
jate and divide those whom God has intended 





| should remain together forever; and | disown any 


| other intention than to reply to the gentleman in 
| the spirit and temper in which he has referred to 
; me. 

An honorable gentleman before me asks. me 
from what authority | speak of God’s intention? 
The remark itself is irreverent. He says he wants 
to see theevidence. There isa record which, per- 


| 
| 


consequences of an unjust policy be a threat. We | 


| 


| 


j 
j 
| 
| 


|| they do threaten, and have threatened. from be- || 


|| slavery, introduced here by t 


| tion of the gentleman from Kentucky. 





But | tell || 





June 13; 


haps, it would be well for the gentleman, and for 

all of us, to read with more attention. But, my 
| purpose was merely to say that | do not regard 
| the threats of gentlemen about a dissolution of the 
| Union as seriously deserving a reply. I repeat 
| what I have said on a former occasion, gentlemen 
| will find that their constituents are not in earnest 
| if they are themselves, about dissolution; they de 
not represent one single fact truly, as it occurs in 
| history. They do not vindicate its truth. I do 
| not believe that Mr. Cray ever said that the Mis. 
| souri line, at the time it was adopted, had refer. 
| ence to territories not then belonging to the Uni- 
| ted States. No gentleman will dare to say that 
| such was Mr. Cuay’s assertion; and it would 
certainly not contribute much to the high esteem 
in a his sense and judgment is held if he had 
said so, 

Another word, in reply to the gentleman, and it 
| is in relation toa material point in this discussion; 
| we understand the Missouri compromise line to 
apply to all the territories, to be extended to the 
Pacific. Mr. Cuay never said s0; to attribute to 
him such language is preposterous; he never could 
have intended to say so. It is thrown in asa 
make-Weight; it is brought in to support that 
which is not reasonable in itself. 

He withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. MEADE renewed the amendment for the 


|| purpose of stating that he was inclined to accept 


the apology, if offered in honesty and sincerity, 
| of those who stated that they had not voted for 
| the amendment because they did not wish to place 
| their votes on the record in favor of a mere ab- 
| straction. But how is it that they are not now 
| disposed to record their votes in favor of an ab- 
| straction? Have not northern gentlemen, during 
| the last five years, on every stion touching 
ultras of the 
North, been found voting for all these proposi- 
| tions? And this they did, although they were 
well aware that no legislative act could grow out 
of it. This amendment merely recognized the 
right of a territory-to come in as a State with sla- 
very if she chose. He wished to know from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Asumun,] 
and from the gentleman who lately occupied the 
chair of this House, [Mr. WintHror}]—he desired 
| to hear from them, whether, if California, or either 
of the new territories, should hereafter offer her- 
self for admission, with a clause admitting slavery, 
ihey would be ready to vote in favor of their ap- 
plication? If he could hear such a declaration 
| from them, he would feel more disposed to excuse 
| the vote they had given. He wished much to 
hear such a declaration. He wished to have a 
pledge that if any territory should hereafter apply 
| for admission among the States of the Union, the 
fact of her bringing with her a constitution ad- 
mitting slavery would not influence the North to 
| refuse the application. I will pause for an answer. 
There was nothing objectionable in the proposi- 
f it was 
his object to obtain the real sentiments of the 
| North, in order that we might all vote understand- 
ingly, the mode,which he had adopted to do this 
was a legitimate one. 

We desire to know distinctly whether the North 
will or will not hereafter vote for the admission of 
| States that admit slavery. The; fact will govern 
| our votes on all questions of compromise. With- 
out such a declaration, no compromise can be 
made. And if this vote be an index of northern 
intentions, if it be indicative of a settled purpose, 
none should be made—the question is beyond the 
reach of adjustment, 

Mr. M, withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee, renewed it. | 
believe (he said) that the amendment before the 
committee asserts. that the Missouri compromise 
was adopted by the votes mainly of northern Rep- 
resentatives, and that its spirit and desiga coniem- 

ted its extension to the Pacific ocean. When 
said, yesterday, that if the States, having the 
power in their own hands, had come to the con- 
clusion to exclude the South from a fair partici- 
pation in this territory, they would, by doing 80, 
inevitably drive the southern States from the 
Union. I maintain that | uttered no threat. 
maintain that by repeating the same declaration, 
as L now deliberately do, L utter no threat. What 
is the state of things? Northern statesmen assert 
the power so to construe the Constitution as 
impose unjust and unequal restrictions upon half 
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the States of the Union. Not only do they claim 
the power to give this construction, but to enforce 
it; and when we of the South say that such a 
couree will drive us from the Union—from which 
we have & right to go—they tell us that they will 
send their northern regiments upon us to enforce 
this construction, and hold together a Union 
which by the very act is abolished, because the 
Constitution itself is abolished. It has. been pro- 
claimed at the other end of the Capitol, by one 
whose voice will never more be heard, that these 
principles converted the Government into one of 
the worst of despotisms. 1 maintain that this is 
true; and | maimtain that all the threats which 
have ever been uttered here, have been uttered by 
those who assert the unconstitutional power of 
maintaining by force, a Confederacy which exists 
only by the will of the free sovereign States that 
compose it. The threats come from those who 
tell us that they will send their regiments into 
the southern States, to enforce their construction 
of the Constitution, I have made no threats, I 
make none now. I simply warn the North of 
what I believe will be the inevitable consequences 
if they persist. It is a falsification of fact, it is a 
glaring misinterpretation of language, it is a*false 
construction of words, to charge upon me, and 
upon those gentiemen who stand in the same posi- 
tion with me, that we threaten. What do we 
threaten? Simply that we wil) maintain our rights 
against that force which you say you will send to 
destroy them, This is nothing more nor less than 
the threat which every oppressed people, in ail 
time, have made and carried out by their strong 
right arms, when they have resisted oppression, 
and poured out their blood in vindication of their 
rights. That is all we threaten. We will stand 
upon the Constitution of the country—we will 
stand upon it to the last moment—we will stand 
upon it to the death, in spite of all the regiments 
which all the States of the North may, array 
against us. 

I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. TOOMBS renewed the amendment. He 
desired to occupy the five minutes allowed him in 
calling the attention of the committee and the 
country to the vote which had just been taken. 
He had long entertained and uniformly expressed 
the opinion, that the pretended support of the 
northern Whig party to what is called the Presi- 
dent’s plan, was a fraud—that they did not and 
would not support and maintain the principles of 
that plan, even as unsatisfactory as it justly was 
to the South, That. plan proposes to admit Cali- 
fornia as a State and refrain from legislation as to 
the rest of the territories until the inhabitants were 
sufficiently numerous and otherwise qualified to be 
admitted into the Union, and then to allow them 
to come in with or without slavery, as they should 
decide for themselves. Yet we find the pretended 
supporters of the plam throughout the whole 
North and in this use, accompany their pro- 
fessed adherence to it, with the declaration that 
‘no more slave States shall be admitted into the 
Union.” They will take so much of it as gives 
them California, and doubtless will take the rest 
of the country whenever it presents an anti-slavery 
constitution, but they will not affirm that they 
will take the States. which may hereafter be 
formed, if the inhabitants should choose to toler- 
ate African slavery. Such is the uniform tenor 
and character of the support which the President’s 
plan receives from its northern friends out of 
doors, and the vote just taken refusing to give 
this right is supported by every northern Whig in 
this House but the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Burzer.] The member from 
Boston, who a few days since, with fulsome adula- 
tion of the author, gave in his adhesion to the plan, 
to-day disavows by his vote this principle of the. 
nght of the people when pre for admission 
into the Union to decide upon their own domestic 
institutions, This is the only sound principle in 
the ‘ plan,”? and that is murdered in the House, 
and by the hands of its pretended friends. I de- 
Sire this fact to be noticed and marked by the peo- 

of the South, and by the author of the plan. 
am not its supporter in any form, but I desire it 
marked that those men of the North who pretend 
to be for it axe not ready to back it by their votes, 

Mr. T. withdrew the amendment. : 


wee DUER renewed the amendment, and said: 


the inference was first s« to be drawn 


from the. vote referred to by the gentleman from 








Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,} that it was the intention | 
of the North to deny the principle that the people | 
of a territory, in establishing a constitution for 
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| declared his purposes. 


ERD 








nothing for thi purpose of evasion or equivotation. 
In- regard to the present measure, he had long ago 
If the amendment, whieh 


their government as a State, have the right either || had just been voted upon, had been phraved in 
to establish or prohibit slavery, | sought to ob- || precisely the opposite manner, he should have 


tain the floor for the purpose of repudiating for | voted 
myself any such inference. I have publicly de- | ite would vote 


clared myself willin 
this question upon principle. 1 have intro- 
duced a bill for that purpose. What l 
I stand to. 
myself. What is the motive of my votes none 
can know but myself, 
tleman from Georgia is, as respects myself, utterly 
unfounded. 
that principle, if the South will support it. 
fornia seeks admission on that 
may be applied to the residue of the territories. | 
But what are southern gentlemen asking now? 

The Missouri compromise; the Missouri compro- || 
mise, which, by the amendment of the gentleman 

from Virginia, is defined to be an establishment or 

recognition of slavery south of 36° 30’. And |, 
whether so expressly declared or not, this is what |) 


| 
Cali- | 


The inference of the gen- i condition in which she had presented herself. 
|| And he would therefore vote against every amend- 
Sir, the question may be settled on | 


rinciple, and it || 


all intend. Preliminary to the action of the peo- | 


ple, you demand the extension of slavery to the |, 


sean ltis you who ask affirmative legisla- 
tion, It is 

the application of this principle which you charge | 
us with rejecting. But an amendment is intro- | 
duced, ingeniously adapted. It was not designed || 
to place a false construction upon the votes of 
those in favor of the admission of California as a || 
separate measure; and then the charge is made 
that the North denies the right of a State to regu- 
late its own domestic institutions. You propose 
to dismember California, which has acted on this 


rest of the territory? 1 have not seen the evi- 
dence. The gentleman from Georgia should be 
more cautious in drawing his inferences. 

Mr. TOOMBS. 
vote. It is a legitimate inference. 

Mr. DUER. The vote! The vote admits of a 
very different construction. The construction as | 
respects myself L[know, and as respects others, I be- | 
lieve,:s erroneous. !f gontiemen desire to discover 
the truth, itis not difficult. Is it not easy to see that | 


\, isfied. 


|| applying only to the territories, and to have no 
principle. Are you ready now to apply it to the || 


I draw. my inference from the } 


we who desire the admission of California sepa- || 


rately and at once, wi'l vote against all amend- 
ments embarrassing that measure? Does the gen- 
tleman from Georgia say that he does not himself | 


what may abstractly be true because he regards || 


And 


ainst everything that waa calcu- 


inst it, just as he had now done. 


to place the settlement of lated or intended to encumber or embarrass the 
H 


bill for the admission of California. He had again 


have said || and again declared his purpose to vote for the ad- 
I cannot speak for others; 1 speak for || mission of California as an isolated measure. He 


| was in favor of her admission precisely in the 


ment, of whatever shape or kind & might be, that 
would have a tendency to embarrass or impede 
the passage of the bill under consideration. He 
cared not what the nature of the amendment 
might be, whether it was for slavery or against. it, 
whethet it was for the line of 36° 30’ or against 


| it, he would vote against every amendment that 
| might be offered, that did not pertain directly nnd 


purely to the bill for the admission of California. 

This was his policy, and he had no further expla- 

nations to give. He withdrew the amendment, 
Mr. HALL renewed the amendmeni, and said: 


, Mr. Chairman, in view of what has been said 
you who now, by your action, reject | 


with reference to a vote just given by the commit- 
tee, I desire to offer a few remarks. I did not 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. My objections to that, amendment 
were twofold. In the first place, 1 considered it 
entirely unaecessary. The Missouri compromise, 


| 80 called, is before us. That compromise has long 


since received a construction with which [ am sat- 
It has been for years past understood as 


application to the States formed out of the territo- 
ries. Itis true, the language of that compromise 

rohibits slavery forever in certain territories; but, 

repeat, that language has been settied to apply 
only to the territories, as such. Whenever, there- 
fore, a State is admitted from a territory covered 
| by the Missouri compromise, ut belongs to the 

people of such State to determine the question of 

slavery for themselves. Now, sir, my corstitu- 
ents are in favor of the Missouri compromise. | 
am in favorof it, also; and I mean to vote against 
ali amendments calculated to weaken or change that 
measure, | care not by whom offered or by whom 
supported. In the next place, I understood the 


| amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky to 
sometimes vote. against propositions embodying || intimate, that Congress might have the right to 


exclude a State formed out of tertitory north of 


them as inappropriate? I venture the opinion that || 36° 30’, because its constitution admits slavery. | 


he has voted so fifty times since he has been a 
member of the House. It is a matter of common | 
and familiar occurrence so to vote. 


I repeat, sir, that if the South desires a settle- i 


ment on the principle I have stated, it may have it; | 
and that it is the South, as we now daily see, that 
is demanding affirmative legislation designed to | 
introduce slavery where it does not exist. Upon 
that principle there cannot be a settlement. 

He withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. WINTHROP. renewed the amendment. 
He desired to say, in the first place, that he had 
hitherto purposely abstained from taking any part | 
in the five minutes discussion, although there had 


cannot assent to any such proposition; and | will 
vote for nothing which, by intendment, can be 
| construed, into the admission of the right on the 
part of Congress to prescribe any other condition 
to a. State coming into this Union, than that its 


\| constitution shall be republican. | care not whether 


a State is formed cut of territory north or south 
_ of a given line, the people thereof—and_ they 


\, alone—have the right to pass on the question of 


slavery for themselves. 

One word more, sir, and I will be done. It has 
| been suid that the people in California south of 
| 36° 30’, are opposed to coming into the Union os 
\a State. I donot so understand the fact. It is 


been more than one provocation; and the reason || true, that the delegates in the California Conven- 


why he had done so was, that he had perceived, 
at the very outset, what appeared to him to bea | 
determined purpose to protract the debate, merely 
with the view of consuming the time, until the 
Senate might act upon the compromise bill. It | 
was persue that he was mistaken in the judgment | 
that he had thus formed; but, whether it were so 
or not, he, for one, was not disposed to contribute, 
in the smallest degree, to any such purpose. 


He did not acknowledge the right of any mem- 


|| tion from the section south of the line 1 have men- 


| tioned, expressed themselves in favor of a territo- 


'| rial government; but when the question was sub- 
|| mitted to the people, there were only twenty-one 
|| votes cast south of 36° 30 against the constitution. 


| Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi. Was not 
| the question. submitted to the people merely 


|| whether they were in favor of the constitution or 


not? 
Mr. HALL. Sir, the question submitted was, 


ber of that House to cali him into the debate, and || ‘‘ Would the people come into the Union asa 
still less was he disposed, to admit that there was || State, under the constitution prepared by the Cal- 
anything in the personal relations subsisting be- || ifornia Convention!’’ That was the question; and 


tween the f 
and himse 
indulge in speculations upon his purposes and | 
views. He would only say, that if the gentleman | 


entleman from Georgia (Mr. Toomps] |, upon that question but twenty-one negative voles 
f, which authorized that gentleman to | were cast south of 36° 30’. 


My authority for 
| this statement, is a memorandum furnished me 
| by three.of the Representatives of California, now 


from Georgia intended an insult to him, by using |) in this cit 


the word * fra 
he should leave the imputation to recoil upon the | 


” in connection with his name, | 


He ee the amendment. _ 
Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois, obtained the floor, 


gentleman himself, .He had pursued, during bis | and renewed the amendment. He caid; Mr. 


connection with the Congress of the United States, 


a period of about ten years, a policy that was 


clear in the sight of man and of God; he had done | 


Chairman, | have, up to this time, refrained from 
taking part in this debate upon the various amend- 
meats proposed, because they have so far aeemed 
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to result in nothing but the consumption of time, | feelings, if not to drive from their support, those || Mexico into the Union ‘before he 
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without leading to any beneficial result. “Nor do || members of this House from the North who |) great rinciple, he is not likely vibe wen ante 
1 now intend to discuss the amendment before the || have heretofore been the opponents of the “ pro- emai by the question. No considerable portion op 
committee, but to speak in obedience to an impulse || viso,’’ and:-who-have been anxious to codperate || Congress or the country can seriously anna. 
which I cannot resist. 1 endeavored to obtain the |) with them for the settlement of the existing diffi- || the tdea of admitting*the population of NewM 7 
floor at the conclusion of the remarks mate by the || culties in'a manner not offensive to any purtion of |} co tothe exercise of the rights of a sovereign oom 
honorable member from North Carolina, [Mr. |) the Union, than all. other causes put: together. || of this‘Union. “‘The°proposition is Monstrous 
VENABLE,] to give utterance to feelings which I || For myself, bam ready:to vote for any reasonable Mr. DUER. not the ‘gentleman fp 
entertain, and which I now have an opportunity to || measure or set of measures which will effect the || Georgia vote to admit'them into the Union wie 
declare. 1 wish to advert to the allusion made, |) settlement of these distracting questions. I will |}-last session of Congress? : 
end the manner in which it was made by that gen- || vote for the admission of California as-she is, as a Mr. TOOMBS, (resuming:) No, sir; no, sir 
tleman, to my colleague from the Galena district, || measure by itself. If ] cannot get heras a separate || No such ‘proposition ever’ was voted for in Con. 
that he was born in a foreign land, ‘I do it not as || measure, | will'vote for her combinedwith other ||'gress that I know of. If the gentleman alludes 
an act necessary for my colleague. He is abund- || measures, for the disposition of our territorial-ac- || to the-bill-of the present Secretary of the Nav 
antly able to take care of himself, his character, || quisitions, not in themselves utterly odious. ‘The |} of the last session, >have to say,'! did not 14 
and his reputation, whenever and wherever as- | peopledemand a settlement of these questionsat our || for ‘that bill, and I do not ‘think, from the 
sailed. [take upon myself no such duty. But I || hands. ‘Theyhavea righttodemand it. Nordo || shape it “assumed, ‘and by ‘the ‘vote of the 
wish to say to the gentleman from North Carolina, || they stickle ‘for any particular mode of settle- |/\North, that it got’ any votes at all. ‘I «was in 
that if he had seen my colleague where Ihave seen || ment, or forms of phraseology by which “it ‘may ||favor ‘of the bill as introduced by its author: 
him, and known him under the circumstances | || be done. These are all petty points, compared || but it embraced all California, and upon a caleb. 
have known him, his own self-respect would have || with the magnitude of the object to be attained— | \lation then made whieh proved to be correct, |i, 
deterred him from making the allusion which he ||\mere whims, in which the people feel no interest. |} was supposed there ‘would be above a huridred 
hus made to my colleague upon the floorof this || Let an adjustment be made, and made at once, on || thoneand “American citizens in ‘the limits of the 
House, and he would appreciate the motive which || any reasonable basis, and, notwithstanding all proposed State of California. Under the then cir. 
impels me to say what I now do. Sir, in ‘the | we have heard by factionists, fanatics.and ultras, || cumstances of the country, as I have before said 
battles of his country, my colleague has carved || the whole people—north, south, east-and west— || Iwas in favor’of its passage, and would support 
the evidence of his American citizenship, and the || will send up from their hearts one united shout of || itagain underthe same circumstances. “But, sir 
evidence of his devotion to the Government under || joy that will put to shame, that will stifle, ‘that || the idea of admitting New ‘Mexico now, with ber 
which he lives. The military dispatches in your || will drown forever any contemptible bickerings of || present'population of Mexicans and mixed breeds 
national archives, contain the recorded proof of || disappointed mischief-breeders, that may seek ex- ||-undoubtedly the most worthless and ignorant pop- 
his gallantry, his earnest zeal inthe vindication of |! préssion in the midst of a nation’s jubilee. «fllu- || ulation on this ‘continent, would’ be met “with, 
the rights of his country, and in the Sromotion of ||'minations will beautify your cities in commemo- || spirit of derision: all over the Republic. 
its glory and its pinta and, sir, these proofs will ration of the auspicious event, and from every? hill I cannot be induced by any power whatever to 
remain, when all such petty flouts and ‘flings, to- || top the blaze of bonfires shall light up the whole |}: betray’ the rights of those I represent, by the adop- 
gether with their authors, are forgotten. If that ||4and, indicating, though but ‘feebly and:faindy, ||'tion of any scheme of ‘measures. “1 have ‘never 
love of country, which found utterance upon this || that glory which will then await us,and which |} said upon this floor what my constituents will or 
floor, from my colleague on a late occasion, in one || 1 trust will endure forever. He withdrew the |} will not‘do. I have spoken only for myself. If 
of the most eloquent appeals in behalf of the || amendment. their rights are ever surrendered they must per- 
Union ever spoken, shal! be equalled by all the || ‘Mr. TOOMBS renewed the amendment, and re- ||' form that work. ‘The'mermber from tinois [Col. 
gentlemen of this body, the country will be safe, ||} sumed. The gentleman from New York avows ||'Baxer] seems to have taken charge of southetn 
come what may. Unkind ‘and uncalled for as || his readiness to support the principle affirming the || sentiment and opinion. ’ He affects to know what 
euch ‘an allusion would be, if made by any Ameri- || right of the people of-a territory in'forming a || the people of the South will do in every emergen- 
can citizen, it seems to me doubly so, coming from || State constitution, to admit or reject slavery, and || cy. He seems to-count upon their submission to 
a gentleman so long a prominent member of the || explains his vote against the amendment, affirming || his acts of oppression-upon ‘the principle that he 
Democratic party—composed, as I have ever be- || that principle upon his opposition to ‘all amend- || can’t see how they are to help themselves. It is 
lieved that party to be, of the friends of the foreigner || ments to the California bill. "Why ‘this opposi- |) not'strange that he does not ‘know “how national 
coming among us, and the enemies of Native Ame- || tion? What reason is there for it? -Itis in order. || rights: may be defended and public liberty pre- 
ricanism—coming, too, from a gentleman who was, || It has precedent in its favor. The Missouri com- ||'served. But'the descendants of the earlier emi- 
I believe, a friend to the soldier, and a supporter of || promise was introduced as‘an amendment to’ the || grants from his-‘country did find out in 1776 what 
the late war in which my-colleague bore so hon- || bill admitting Missouri into the Union; and’ there |/'is incomprehensible’ to himinow. “They affirmed 
orable a part. Sir, I can say all this in the expres- |/'is:‘no parliamentary or other sufficient reason for |} and maintained the great principle that, when gov- 
sion of my own feelings, and, I trust, without im- || offering it at this time or in ‘this place. ‘Where || ernments' failed ‘to perform their ‘duties, it was 
propriety, differing as I do from my colleague on |}'would the gentleman have it? In “what form || ‘the right. and ‘doty of the people’ to overthrow 
most political and all party questions, and ‘op- | would he affirm’ the principle? them and establish better ones. This is the sol- 
posing him'as 1 always have opposed him, upon || ‘Mr. DUER here explained that he’ had given |) vent ofall tyrannies—the ‘will to be free. 
those questions. ‘The expression of the gentleman |} notice of a bill allowing New Mexico to‘come into He withdrew the amendment. 
from North Carolina, to which 1 have adverted, |/the Union at once, and the'rest of ‘the territory as Mr.' BAKER, after having renewed the 
shows how far we are Wandering from ‘the true || soon as the population should be sufficient. sition to amend, said: | beg leave to trouble the 
point of discussion, and the danger there is of de- || ‘Mr. T. resumed and said: Then you would in- |) committee once more,'since the course of the de 
stroying all those feelings of personal regard and || troduce ‘the principle in a bill to admit New || bate seems to be somewhat personal, although not 
consideration, without which this halt will become ||'Mexico, but not in a bill to admit California into |} altogether so; bat whatéver of a personal ‘natute 
a mere den of dissension. | the Union. fam unable to see the reasons of ‘its |/‘there may be, I trast I shall not be frightened from 
Nor can I forbear to notice the disclaimers just || appropriateness in the one billand not inthe other, ||-my temper or propriety. ‘I‘do not ‘see what the 
heard, of threats having been made by gentlemen || and I apprehend the principlewill be hard to find. |} birth-place of an individual so humble as myself 
of the South, relative to the overthrow <f this || The member from Boston [Mr. ‘Writnror] || can possibly have todo with'@alifornia; and per 
Government and the dissolution of this’'Union, || denies my right, from our relations, to call him to |} haps I ought to be obliged ‘to’ the gentleman for 
and the charge made that similar threats have || the floor. Call him to the floor! Whether he || dignifying me, by connecting my name’ for a mo- 
come from the North. I know that there is a || comes to the floor or not, is a matter:wholly in- |} ment-with’such a controversy. But no man feels 
miserable gang of fanatics here from the North— |! different to me, but if he supposes that, becawse || altogether satisfied to have his position studiously 
miserable from its paucity of numbers, but more || | thought him unfit to preside over this House, ||'misrepresented, and I appeal to the candor of the 
miserable for its political depravity, whose wish, }| that therefore his speeches and public career here ||_gentleman, with whom’ my associations have hith- 
as indicated by the conduct of those who com- || are exempt from my criticism and such comments || erto been agreeable’ if Te to inform me 
pose it, is for the overthrow of this Union. I || as | may choose to make oo either, he is mis- |} what my ancestors, up to father Adam, have to do 
ray for their speedy political destruction, and I || taken.‘ As to his hypothetical remark about “hurl- || with the admission of California into this Union. 
athe it will come. © But, sir, it is also true, that || ing back insults,” | find such remarks, from ‘such |}‘'Whether they came from Great Britain or any- 
from the time when, at the commencement of this || a source, difficult to reply to, especially as I make || ‘where else, it can make but little difference so 
session of Congress, the gentleman from Georgia, it’ a point not to quarrel here; but if he is’ respon- |} as this question is concerned. 
[Mr. Toomss,] with brows knit in fury, and | sible as a gentleman for what he utters asa’ mém- But, while I acknowledge the grace and 
a voice thundering with denunciations, told us || ber of this House, and will drop his hypothesis, |} nanimity with which my colleague has spoken for 
that, unless certain things were ‘done, he would, || and put down his hands as becomes a gentleman, || me, I°desire to ‘say, also, for myself, that if any 
as far as he was concerned, “let discord reign | Tshall then’ be relieved of all difficulty in the case. || gentleman ‘on ‘this’ ‘floor, ‘directly or indirectly, 
forever.”’ Down‘ to this hour, we have heard ||But notwithstanding that member’s usual lauda- ||‘means'to impute to me that; because my first breath 
from different gentlemen of ‘the South languege | tion of his own openness and candor, he took his || ‘may have been drawn in oan Jand, and be- 
which, if it means anything, means that, unless || seat, leaving the point unsettled. He ‘does “not || cause my eyes first opened'to the light of another 
Congress will refrain’from doing what I am stire || yet state,and I doubt if he can be brought to |} sky, that'T am ‘not’ in| mind; heart, feelings, por 
will not be done, or do what I am equally sure it || state, whether or not he-would vote to: admit ‘the || poses, and intentions, as’ true “to the land of my 
will not do, that ‘the bond of Confederation shall || rest of the territory as States into the Union, |} childhood, and’ the Yand of my choice, as the man 
be severed, the Federal partnership ended, and the | with constitutions protecting Afriean -slavery. || who'dares impugn me, he ‘says ‘what is from the 
Union of these States ovetthrown, The country || The “President’s plan avows this ‘principle, ‘the || beginning untrue in'word and act and thought and 
knows of these declarations. ‘The records of our || member professes to be for the plan; but I do ‘not || deed—that which’ is ‘utterly and entirely unre 
debates laid daily before the ‘people show them. |} believe that profession tobe sincere, and I r || Sir, | have proved it, as ‘my célleague has said; 
Such, sir, are the facts, and farm pained that they {/ him the opportunity to k out. As'to the |} have bared’my bosomi to the battle on the north- 
exist. And, sir, these threats and these denun- |) gentleman from New York, [Mr. Duer,] if*he || ‘western ‘fi ‘in’my“y' ; and on the 
ciations have donewmore to alienate’ fromithem the || waits until he gets a vote on his bill to let-New |}'western'frontier in my manhood. I-have 
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